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TALES WRIT FOR THE BEAUTIFUL. 
THE PHANTOM PORTRAIT; 
OR, THE COUNT AND THE PEASANT-GIRL. 


A SIBYL’S SKETCH. 


Tue autumn wind swung the branches of the old trees in the 
srenue heavily to and fro, and howled amid the battlements—now | 
sith a low moan, like that of deep grief; now with a shrill shriek, | 
ske that of the sufferer whose frame is wrenched by sudden agony 
i; was one of those dreary gales which bring thoughts of shipwreck, 
ling of the tall vessel, with her brave crew, tossed on the mid- 
sight sea, her masts fallen, her sails riven, her guns thrown over- 

ard, and the sailors holding a fierce revel, to shut out the presence 

‘Death riding the black waves around them ; or of a desolate cot- 
age on some lone sea-beach, a drifted boat on the rocks, and the 


| 
~ 
| 
| 


reaved widow weeping over the dead. 

Lucy Ashton turned shivering from the casement. She had 
satched the stars one by one sink beneath the heavy cloud which, 
l-like, had spread over the sky till it quenched even that last and 
vely one with which, in a moment of maiden fantasy, she had 
aked her fate. 
ssshe closed the lattice. “ My light will soon be hidden, my little 
jour soon past.” 

She threw herself into the arm-chair beside the hearth, and the 
anp fell upon her beautiful but delicate face, from which the rose | 





nd long since departed , the blue veins were singularly distinct on | 
he clear temples, and in the eye was that uncertain brightness | 
Her pale golden hair was 


iawn up ina knot at the top of her small and graceful head, and | 


hich owes not its lustre to health. 


e rich mass shone as we fancy shine the bright tresses of an angel 
Toe room was large, lofty, and comfortless, with cornices of black 
+B carved oak ; in the midst stood a huge purple velvet bed, having a | 
avy bunch of hearse-like feathers at each corner: the walls were 

i; and the tapestry shook with every current of passing air, while 
the motion gave a mockery of life to its gaunt and faded group. 
The subject was mythological—the sacrifice of Niobe’s children 
There were the many shapes of death, from the young warriour to 


ve laughing child ; but all struck by the same inexorable fate. One 
igure in particular caught Lucy's eye; it was a youthful female, 
nd she thought it resembled herself: the outline of the face cer- 
unly did, though * the gloss had dropped from the golden hair’ of 
pictured sufferer. 
“And yet,” murmured Luey, “ far happier than I! The shaft 
stich struck her in youth did its work at once ; but I bear the 


sow in my heart that destroys me not. W<ll, well, its time will 


ne!” 
The flickering light of an enormous chimney, whose hearth was 
ed with turf and wood, now flung its long and variable shadows | 
nand the chamber ; and the figures on the tapestry seemed animate 
vith strange and ghastly life. Lucy felt their eves fix upon her, and 
thought of death eame cold and terrible 
~opeful, be brave as we will, death is an awful thing! 
¢ down in that close black coftin—the lowering into the darksome | 
~we—the damp mould, with its fearful dwellers, the slimy worm 


Av ; be resigned, be 
The nail- | 


ad the loathsome reptile, to be trampled upon you—these are the 


valities of dread and disgust! And then to die in youth—-life un- 


fhown, unenjoyed ; no time to satiate of its pleasures, to weary of 


s troubles, to learn its wretchedness—to feel that you wish to 


ve a little longer—that you could be happy ! 
“And,” added the miserable girl, **to know that he loves me— 
at he will kneel in the agony of a last despair by my grave! But, 


. no; they say he is vowed to another—a tall, dark, stately | 


aa) 


aity :—what am I, that he should be true to me 
She wrung her hands, but the paroxysm was transitory ; and fix- | 
‘ther eyes on the burning log, she sat listlessly watching the 
ancing flames that kept struggling through the smoke. i 
“May I come in. Miss Ashton?” said a voice at the door; and, | 
without waiting for an answer, an old crone entered. She approach- 





{the hearth, placed in a warm nook a tankard of mulled wine and 
i plate of spiced apples, drew a low and cushioned settle forwards, 
vated herself, and whispered in a subdued, yet hissing tone, “I 
Sought you would be lonely, so I came up for half an hour's chat : 
‘isthe very night for some of your favourite stories.” 

Lucy started from her recumbent position, cast a glance around, 
ind seemed for the first time sensible of her companion’s presence 

“Ah! is it you, Dame Alison? Sooth it is but a dreary evening, 
»d Tam glad of a companion—these old rooms are so gloomy.” 

“You may well say so, for they have many a gloomy memory; | 
‘se wife has wept for her husband, and the mother for her child ; | 
ind the hand of the son has been against his father, and that of the 
‘uher against his son. Why, look at yonder wainscot ; see you no | 
«ark stains there’? In this very room—” 







| 


the girl, as she turned from the direction in which the nurse pointed 
“T sleep here ; I should see it every night :—tell me of something 
far, far away.” 

“ Well, well, dear; it is only to amuse you. It shall not be of 
this room, nor of this house, nor even of this country; will that 
please you!” 

Lucy gave a slight inclination of the head, and again fixed her 
gaze steadily on the bright and sparkling fire; meantime the old 
woman took @deep draught from the tankard, disposed herself com- 
fortably in her seat, and began her story in that harsh and hissing 


| voice which rivets the hearing whereon it grates 


“ For signs and for seasons are they,” said the youthful watcher, || 


** Many, many years ago there was a fair peasant—so fair, that 
from her childhood all her friends prophesied it could lead to no 
good. Whenshe came to sixteen, the Count Ludolf thought it was 
a pity such beauty should be wasted, and therefore took possession 
of it: better that the lovely should pine in a castle than flourish in 
acottage. Her mother died broken-hearted ; and her father left 
the neiwhbourhood, with a curse on the disobedient oirl who had 
brought desolation to his hearth, and shame to hisold age. It needs 
little to tell that such a passion grew cold—it were a long tale that 
accounted for the fancies of a young, rich and reckless cavalier ; 
and, after all, nothing changes so soon as love.” 


« Love murmured Lucy, in a low voice, as if unconscious of 


the interruption : ** Love, which is our fate, like Fate must be im- 


|} mutable : how can the lieart forget its young religion!" 


* Many,” pursued the sibyl, * can forget, and do and will forget 
As for the count, his heart was cruel with prosperity, and seltish 
with good fortune ; he had never known sickness which softens— 
sorrow which brings all to its own level—poverty which, however 
it may at last harden the heart, at first teaches us our helplessness 
What was it to him that Bertha had left the home which could never 
receive her again’ What, that for his sake she had submitted 
to the appearance of disgrace which was not in reality hers '—for 
the peasant-girl was proud as the count ; and when she stepped over 
her father’s threshold, it was as his wife | 

* Well, well, he wearied, as men ever weary of woman's com- | 
plaining, however bitter may be the injury which has wrung reproach 
from the unwilling lip. Many a sad hour did she spend weeping in | 
the lonely tower, which had once seemed to her like a palace , for 


then the radiance of love was around 1t—and love, forsooth, is some- 


thing like the fairies in our own land ; for a time it can make all that |} 
is base and worthless seem most glittering and precious. Once, 
every night brought the ringing horn and eager step of the noble 
hunter ; now the nights passed away too often in dreary and unbro- 


ken splendour. Yet the shining steel of the shield in the hall, and | 


| the fair current of the mountain spring, showed her that her face 


| his voice was low, as in the days of old. 
| accustomed to the unkind look and the harsh word 


{as if freighted with rubies, the last love-gifts of the dying Sun— 


| fell on the waters 


was lovely as ever 


“One evening he came to visit her, and his manner was soft and 
Alas ' of late she had been 


**Ttis a lovely twilight, my Bertha,’ said he ; ‘help me to un- | 
moor our little bark, and we will sail down the river.’ 

* With a light step, and yet lighter heart, she descended the 
The! 


white sail was soon spread ; they sprang in; and the slight vessel 


rocky stairs, and reached the boat before her companion 


At first the waves were crimson, 


went rapidly through the stream 


for they were sailing on direct to the west, which was one flush, 


like a sea of blushing wine. Gradually the tints became paler; 


shades of soft pink just tinged the far-off clouds, and a delicate lilach 


A star or two shone pure and bright in the sky, | 


and the only shadows were flung by a few wild rose-trees that sprang 


from the clefts of the rocks. Bv degrees the drooping flowers dis- 


appeared ; the stream grew narrower, and the sky became darker; | 


a few soft clouds soon gathered into a storm; but Bertha heeded i 


them not; she was too earnestly engaged in entreating her husband | 


that he would acknowledge their secret marriage. She spoke of | 
the dreary solitude to which she was condemned ; of her wasted | 
youth, worn by the fever of continual anxiety Suddenly she stop- | 
ped in fear—it was so gloomy around ; the steep banks nearly closed | 
overhead, and the boughs of the old pines which stood in some of || 
the tempest-cleft hollows met in the air, and cast a darkness like |} 


that of night upon the rapid waters, which hurried on as if they dis- 


trusted their gloomy passage 

“At this moment Bertha’s eye caught the ghastly paleness of || 
her husband's face terribly distinct : she thought that he feared the | 
rovgh torrent, and for her sake; tenderly she leaned towards him— | 
his arm grasped her waist, but not in love : he seized the wretched |! 
girl and flung her overboard, with the very name of God upon her 
lips, and appealing, too, for his sake! Twice her bright head— 


Bertha had ever gloried in her sunny curls, which now fell in wild | 


profusion on her shoulders—twice did it emerge from the wave ; { 


her faint hands were spread abroad for help; he shrunk from the | 


/ last glare of her despairing eyes ; then a low moan , a few bubbles ) 
t of this room ; tell me nothing of this room,” half screamed |. of foam rose on the stream ; and all was still—but it was the still- || they sank beneath the dark river together—and to eternity 


' extending the 


ness ofdeath. An instant after, the thunder-cloud burst above, the 
peal reverberated from cliff to cliff, the lightning clave the black 
but 


Count Luadolf’s boat cut its wav through, and the vessel arrived 


depths of the stream, the billows rose in tumultuous eddies ; 
at the open river. No trace was there of storm; the dewy wild- 
flowers filled the air with their fragrance ; and the Moon shone over 
them pure and clear, as if her light had no sympathy with human 
sorrow, and shuddered not at humanecrime. And why should she? 
We might judge her by ourselves : what care we for crime in which 
we are not involved, and for suflermg m which we have no part? 
“The red wine-cup was drained deep and long in Count Ludolf's 
and soon after, its master travelled afar mte other 
He found 


castle that night ; 
lands—there was not pleasure enough for him at home 
that bright eyes could gladden even the ruins of Rome—but Venice 
became his chosen city It was as if revelry delighted m the con- 
trast which the dark robe, the gloomy canal, and the death-black 
gondola, offered to the orgies which made joyous her midnights.’ 


* And did he asked Luev 


ha with a scornful laugh 


ivel no remorse ’” 


* Remorse said the crone, ** remorse 
is the word for a child, or fora fool—the unpunished erime is never 
regretted. We weep over the consequence, not over the fault 
Count Ludolf soon found another love. This time his passion was 
kindled by a picture, but one of a most strange and thrilling beauty 
—a portrait, the only unfaded one in a deserted palace situate in the 
eastern lagune. Day after day he went to gaze on the ¢ xquisite 


face and the large black eves, till they seemed to answer to his own 


But the festival of San Marco was no time for idle fantasies ; and 


the count was among the gavest of the revellers. Amid the many 


masks which he followed, was one that finally riveted his attention 


Her light step seemed scarcely to touch the ground, and every now 


! 


and then a dark curl or two of raven OLLNESS ESCAPE d the ve il ; at 


last the mask itself slipped aside, and he saw the countenance of 


encouraging ; 


addressed her; and her answers, if 
he 


It stopped at the steps of the palace 


his beautiful incognita 


brief, were at least followed her to a gondola, 


which thev entered together 


’ 





he hat supposed desert 


** Will you come with me" said she, in a voice whose melan- 
choly was the lute when the night-wind wakens its music; and as 
she stood by the senlptured lions which kept the entrance, the 


moonlight feel on her lovely face —lovely as if Titan had painted it 
** Could you doubt’ said Ludolf, as he caught the extended 
hand ; ‘neither heaven nor hell should keep me from your side ' 
* And here I cannot choose but laugh at the exaggerated phrases 
of lovers: why, a stone wall or a steel chain might have kept 
that moment! 
the 


} 


him away at very They passed through many a 


gloomy room, dimly seen in moonshine, till they came to the 





picture-gallery, which was splendidly ilumimated—and, strange 
contrast to its usual desolation, there was spread a magnificent ban- 
quet. The waxen tapers burned in their golden candlesticks, the 


lamps were fed with perfumed ol, and many a crystal vase was filled 
with rare flowers, till the atmosphere was heavy with fragrance 
Piled up, m mother-of-pearl baskets, the purple grapes had yet the 
morning dew upon them; and the carved pine reared its emerald 
The count and the 


lady seated themselves on a crimson ottoman; one white arm, leaned 


crest beside peaches, hke topazes in a sunset 


with the warm colour of the velvet; but 
table, 


negligently, contrasted 


other towards the she took a glass; at her 


sign the count filled it with wine 


“*Willyou pledge me?" saul she, touching the cup with her 


| lips, and passing it te him.’ He drank it—for wine and air seemed 


alike frenghted with the odour of her sigh 


**My beauty!’ exclanmed Ludolf, detaming the ivory hand 
“* Nay, count,” returned the stranger, in that sweet and peculiar 
voice, more Like music than language—‘ I know how lightly you 


hold the lover's vow ' 


“*T never loved till now ' exclaimed he, impatiently; * name 


rank, fortune, life, soul, are your own.” 

“She drew a ring from her hand, and placed it on his, leaving 
hers in his clasp. * What will you give me in exchange-—this 1” 
and she took the diamond cross of an order which he wore 

*“*Ay, and by my knightly faith will I, and redeem it at your 
pleasure 

“Tt was her hand which now grasped his; a change passed over 
her face ; ‘I thank you, my sister-in-death, for your likeness,” said 
she, in an altered voice, turning to where the portrait had hung 
For the first time, the count observed that the frame was empty 
Her grasp tightened upon him—it was the bony hand of a skele- 
ton. The beauty vanished ; the face grew a familiar one—it wae 
that of Bertha! The floor became unstable, like water; he felt 


| himself sinking rapidly ; again he rose to the surface—he knew 


the gloomy pine-trees overhead ; the grasp on his hand loosened ; 
he saw the fair head of Bertha gasp in its death-agony amui the 
waters ; the blue eyes met his ; the stream flung her towards him ; 
her arms closed round his neck with a deadly weight ; down, down 
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SKETCHES IN THE ORIENT. 


JEWISH FEMALES. 


| 





BY MISS PARDOE. 


Never, during my residence in the East, had I looked en any 
eostume which equalled in richness, and, their head-dresses ex- 
It was a 





cepted, in elegance, the dress of these Jewish females. 
scene of the Arabian Nights in action; and for a few moments I 
was lost in admiration. ‘The mistress of the house stood imme- 
diately in front of the sofa on which we were seated: she was a 
tall, stately woman, who looked not as though she belonged to a 
bowed and rejected race; she had the eagle eye, the prominent 
nose, and the high pale forehead of her nation, with a glance as 
fiery as it was keen. | 

Such as I have described her, she was attired in a full dress of 
white silk, confined a little below the waist by a broad girdle of 
wrought gold, clasped with gems; both che girdle and the clasps 
being between five and six inches in width. Above this robe she 
wore a pelisse of dove-coloured cachemere, lined and overlaid with 
the most costly sables, and worth several hundred pounds; the 
sleeves were large and loose, and fell back, to reveal the magni- 
ficent bracelets which encircled her arms, amd the jewelled rings 
that flashed upon her fingers. Her turban, of the usual enormous 
size worn by all Jewish women, was formed of the painted muslin 
handkerchicf of the country, but so covered with gems that its 
pattern was undistinguishable ; while, from beneath it, a deep | 
fringe of pearls, dropped with emeralds of immense size and value, 
fell over her brow, down each side of her face, and ultimately upon | 
her shoulders 

Behind her were grouped her three daughters-in-law, in dresses 
nearly similar, save that, not being widows, they did not wear the 
heavy pelisse ; and that the gold and pearl embroidered sleeves 
and bosoms of their silken robes were consequently visible. The 
prettiest woman of the party was her own and only daughter, who 
had been summoned from the house of her husband on the previous 
day, to welcome the return of her younger brother from Europe, 
where he had passed five years. She was nearly fourteen, with an 
expression half pensive and half playful; a something which seemed 
to indicate that her nature was too sad for smiles, and yet too gay 
for tears ; as though the young bright spirit had been chilled and 
-vithered ere it had felt its freshness, and that it still struggled to 
free itself from the thrall. 

Her dress was gorgeous; the costly garniture of gold and 
yewels, which almost made her boddice appear to be one mass of 
light, was continued to the knee of her tunic, where it parted to 
form a deep hem, that entirely surrounded the skirt of the garment, 
The jewelled fringe of her turban was supported on either temple 
by a large spray of brilliants, and fell upon a border of black floss 
silk, that rested on her fair young brow. Her arms were as white 
as snow, and seemed almost as dazzling as the gems which bound 
them; while her slender waist was compressed by a golden girdle 
similar in fashion, but richer in design, than that of her mother. 

In their girlhood, the Jewish females take great pride in the 
adornment of their hair, but from the moment of their marriage it 
is scrupulously hidden ; so scrupulously, indeed, that they wear a 
second handkerchief attached to the turban behind, which falls to 
the ground, in order to conceal the roots of the hair that the turban 
may fail to cover 

A sweet little girl of about nine years of age, the affianced wife 
of one of the brothers, was introduced, in order to show me the 
difference of head-dress ; and assuredly her coiffure was a most 
elaborate affair. She must have worn, at least, fifty braids, each 
secured at the end by a knot of pearls and ribbon ; while her little 
chubby hands were literally covered with jewelled rings ; and her 
feet, like those of the eider females, simply thrust into richly em- 
broidered slippers. 

The courtesy and hospitality of the whole family were extreme. 
They appeared delighted at the unusual circumstance of receiving 
Christians, who appreciated their kindly intentions ; and when | 
promised, in compliance with their earnest request, that I would 
repeat my visit, | had no intention to fail in the pledge. 
ae es SAP AE ARON 
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MEMOIRS OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 
BY MRS. JAMESON. 


ISABELLA OF CASTILE. 


On her journey thither Isabella made a short stay at Loxa, where 
she and the young infanta visited the sick and wounded seldiers, 
distributing among them money and raiment and medical aid, ac- 
cording to their need. ‘Thence Isabella proceeded through the 
mountain roads towards Moclin, still respectfully escorted by the 
brave marquis of Cadiz, who attended at her bridle-rein, and was 
treated by her with all the distinction due to so valiant and courteous 
aknight. When she approached the camp, the young duke del 
Infantado, with all his retainers in their usual gorgeous array, met | 
her at the distance of several miles; and when they come in view 
of the tents, the king rode forth to receive her, at the head of the 
grandees, and attended by all the chivairy of his army, glittering | 
in their coats of mail and embroidered vests, with waving plumes, 
and standards and pennons floating in the summer air. ‘“ The 


queen,” says the chronicle, “ was mounted on a chestnut mule, in 
a saddle-chair of state ; the housings were of fine crimson cloth, 
embroidered with gold; the reins and head-piece were of satin, 


| curiously wrought with needlework. The queen wore a skirt of 
velvet over petticoats of brocade ; a scarlet mantle hung from her 
| shoulders, and her hat was of black velvet, embroidered with gold.” 
| The dress of the young infanta was all of black, and a black man- 
tilla, ornamented in the Moorish fashion, hung on her shoulders : 
the ladies of the court, all richly dressed, followed on forty mules. 
| The meeting between Ferdinand and Isabella on this occasion was 
arranged with true Spanish gravity and etiquette. Laying their 
conjugal character aside for the present, they approached each 
other as sovereigns ; each alighting at some paces’ distance, made 
The queen, it is 


three profound reverences before they embraced. 
remarked, took off her embroidered hat, and remained with her 
head uncovered, except by a silken net which confined her hair. 
Ferdinand then kissed her respectfully on the cheek, and, turning 
to his daughter, he took her in his arms, gave her a father’s bless- 
ing, and kissed her on the lips. They then remounted, and the 
splendid procession moved onwards to the camp, the earl of Rivers 
riding next to the king and queen 
| Isabella and her daughter were present during the whole of the 
siege of Moclin, which was reduced with great difficulty, and prin- 
cipally through the skill of the Lombard engincers. 
that in the use of all firearms the Spaniards greatly excelled the 
Moors ; and in the sciences of fortification and gunnery, which 


It appears 


were still in their infancy, the Italians at this time exceeded all 
Europe. Moclin fell before the Spanish batteries, and the in- 
habitants capitulated ; and Isabella and her husband eniered the 
city in solemn state with their band of warriours. ‘They were pre- 
ceded by the standard of the cross, and a company of priests, with 
the choir of the royal chapel, chanting the Te Deum: as they 
moved thus in solemn procession through the smoking and deserted 
streets of the fallen city, they suddenly heard a number of voices, 
as if from under the earth, responding to the chorus of priests, and 
singing aloud, ** Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord.” 
that these were the voices of certain Christian captives who had 
Tsa- 


There was a pause of astonishment, and it was discovered 


been contined in the subterraneous dungeons of the fortress. 
bella, overcome with a variety of emotions, wept, and commanded 
that these captives should be instantly brought before her; she 
then ordered them to be clothed and comforted, and conveyed in 
safety to their several homes. 

The queen remained for some weeks at Moclin, healing, as far 
as she was able, the calamities of war ; introducing regular govern- 
ment and good order into her new dominions ; converting mosques 
into churches and convents, and founding colleges for the instruc- 
tion and conversion of the Moors. It should not be omitted, that 
with all her zeal for religion, Isabella uniformly opposed herself to 
all measures of persecution or severity ; the oppression and cruelty 
afterward exercised toward the conquered Moors did not originate 
with her; but, on the contrary, were most abhorrent to her benign 
temper and her natural sense of justice. She was ever their ad- 
voeate and protectress, even while she lent all the energies of her 
mind to the prosecution of the national and religious war she waged 
against them. Hence, she was hardly more beloved and revered 
by her Catholic than by her Moslem subjects 

Ferdinand, meantime, marched forward and ravaged the Vega, 
even to the very gates of Granada. He then returned to join the 
queen at Moclin ; and, at the conclusion of this triumphant cam- 
paign, the two sovereigns retired to the city of Cordova, leaving 
young Frederick de Toledo (already distinguished for his military 
talents, and afterward the duke of Alva of terrible memory,) to 
command upon the frontiers of their new conquests. 

From Cordova Isabella removed to Salamanca, where the plans 
and proposals of Columbus were for the first time laid before a 
council appointed to consider them. When we read in history of 
the absurd reasoning, the narrow-minded objections, the super- 
stitious scruples, which grave statesmen and learned doctors op- 
posed to the philosophical arguments and enthusiastic eloquence of 
Columbus, we cannot wonder that Isabella herself should doubt 
and hesitate. Her venerable minister, the Cardinal Mendoza, fa- 
voured Columbus ; but her confessor, Ferdinand de ‘Talavera, was 
decidedly inimical to all plans of discovery, and by his private in- 
fluence over the queen, he was enabled to throw a thousand im- 
pediments in the way of the great navigator, and defer his access 
to Isabella. 

The winter passed away before the council at Salamanca came 
to any decision. Early in the spring of 1487, King Ferdinand 
took the field with twenty thousand cavalry and fifty thousand foot ; 
while Isabella remained at Cordova, to preside as usual over the 
affairs of government, and make arrangements for conveying to this 
vast army the necessary and regular supplies. It was the design 
of Ferdinand to attack Malaga, the principal seaport of Granada, 
and the second city of the kingdom, and thus cut off any succours 
It 
was necessary to reduce several strong places before the army 
could invest the city of Malaga, and among others Velez Malaga. 
Before this last-mentioned town, the king exhibited a trait of per- 
The camp be- 


that might be expected from the Mahometan states of Africa. 


sonal valour which had nearly proved fatal to him. 
ing endangered by a sudden attack of the Moors, he rushed into 
the battle, armed only with his lance; his equery was slain at his 
side, and Ferdinand instantly transfixed with his spear the Moor 
who had killed his attendant. He was thus left without a weapon, 
surrounded by the enemy, and had not the marquis of Cadiz and 
others of his nobles galloped to his rescue, he must have perished. 
On his return to the camp in safety, he made a vow to the Virgin, 
never again to enter the battle without his sword girded to his side. || 

When Isabella was informed of this incident, she was greatly || 


| agitated: the gallantry and danger of her husband appear to have | 


left a strong impression on her imagination, for long afterward she 
granted tothe inhabitants of Velez Malaga, as the arms of their 
city, an escutcheon, representing the figure of the king on horse- 
back, with the equery dead at his feet, and the Moors flying 
before him. 

In the beginning of May, Ferdinand undertook the memorable 
siege of Malaga, which lasted more than three months. The city 
was strongly fortified, and, contrary to the wishes of the opulent 
and peaceful merchants, was most obstinately defended by Hamet 
el Zegri, a valiant old Moor, who had the command of the garrison 
To him the horrible sufferings inflicted on the inhabitants by a 
protracted siege appeared quite unworthy the consideration of a 
soldier, whose duty it was to defend the fortress entrusted to him 
The difficulties, dangers, and delays which attended this siege, so 
dispirited the Spaniards, that many thought of abandoning it alto- 
gether. A report that such was the intention of the sovereigns 
was circulated among the Christians and the Moors, and gave fresh 
courage to the latter. ‘To disprove it in the sight of both nations, 
Queen Isabella, attended by her daughter, and the whole retinue of 
her court, arrived to take up her residence in the camp. 

Isabella was received by her army with shouts of exultation 
Immediately on her arrival, she gave a proof of the benignity of 
her disposition, by entreating that the attacks on the city might be 
discontinued, and offers of peace sent in her name to the besieged 
the firing accordingly ceased for that day, and gladly would the in- 
habitants of Malaga have accepted her overtures ; but the fierce 
Hamet el Zegri disdainfully rejected them, and even threatened 
with death the first person who should propose to capitulate. 

The marquis of Cadiz invited the queen and the infanta to a 
banquet in his tent, which crowned with its floating banners and 
silken draperies the summit of a lofty hill, opposite to the citade! 
of Malaga. While he was pointing out to Isabella the various ar- 
rangements of the royal camp, which, filled with warlike tumult 
the valley at their feet: while he was explaining tlie operations of 
the siege, the strong defences of the city, and the effvets of the 
tremendous ordnance, he suddenly beheld from one of the enemy's 
towers his own family banner hung out in scorn and defiance ; it 
was the same which had been captured by the Moors, in the terrible 
defeat among the mountains, in 1483. Whatever the marquis 
might have felt at this insult offered to him in the presence of his 
queen and the noblest ladies of her court, he suppressed his in- 
dignation; while his kinsmen and followers breathed deep vows of 
revenge, he alone maintained a grave silence, and seemed unmind- 
ful of the insolent taunt; but within a few days afterward, the 
tower from which his banner had been displayed in mockery, lay a 
heap of ruins. 

While Isabella remained in the camp before Malaga, her life, 
which her virtues had rendered dear and valuable to her people, 
had nearly been brought to a tragical close. A Moorish fanatic 
named Agerbi, who had among his own people the reputation of a 
santon, or holy prophet, undertook to deliver his country from 
its enemies. He found means to introduce himself into the Chris- 
tian camp, where his wild and mysterious appearance excited equal 
astonishment and curiosity ; he pretended to the gift of prophecy, 
and required to be conducted to the king and queen, to whom he 
promised to reveal the event of the siege and other secrets of im- 
By command of the marquis of Cadiz, he was conduct- 
It happened, fortunately, that the king was 


portance. 
ed to the royal tents. 
then asleep ; the queen, though impatient and curious to behold 
this extraordinary prophet, of whom her <ttendants had made such 
a wonderful report, yet, with her usual delicacy towards her hus- 
band, refused to receive the Moor, or listen to his communications, 
until the king should wake; he was therefore conducted into a 
tent in which the marchioness of Moya and Don Alvara were play- 
ing at chess ; a few attendants were standing round. From the 
dress and high bearing of these personages, and the magnificent - 
decorations of the pavilion, the Moorish santon believed himsel! 
in presence of the king and queen, and while they were gazing on 
him with wonder and curiosity, he drew a cimeter from beneath 
his robe, struck Don Alvaro to the earth, and turning on the mar- 





chioness, aimed a blow at her head, which had been fatal, if th 
point of his weapon had not caught in the hangings of the tent, 
and thus arrested its force, so that it lighted harmless on the golden 
This passed hke lightning; in the next 
and the 


ornaments in her hair. 
moment the assassin was flung to the earth by a friar 
queen's treasurer, and instantly massacred by the guards, who 
rushed in upon hearing the deadly struggle. ‘The soldiers, im 4 
paroxysm of indignation, seized on his body, and threw it into the 
city from one of their military engines. Don Alvaro recovered 
from his wound, and an additional guard, composed of twelve hun- 
dred cavaliers of rank, was stationed round the royal tents. Isa- 
bella, though struck at first with consternation and horrour at this 
treacherous attempt on her life, was still anxious to spare the 
miserable inhabitants of Malaga. By her advice, terms of capitv- 
lation were again offered to the city, but in vain: Hamet el Zegn, 
encouraged by a certain Moorish necromancer whom he entertained 
in his household, and who fed him with false hopes and predictions, 
again rejected her overtures with contempt. 

It appears, that among those who joined the court of Isabella 
before Malaga, was Columbus, whose expenses on this occasion 
were defrayed from the royal treasury. But amid the clash and 
din of arms, and the dangers and anxieties of the siege—the mur 
derous sallies and fierce assaults, only relieved now and then ly 
solemn religious festivals, or by the princely banquets given by the 
various commanders at their respective quarters, there was no time 
to bestow on the consideration of plans for the discovery of distant 
worlds: the issue of a long and terrible war hung upon the event 
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rd she of an hour, and the present crisis engrossed the thoughts of all. miles, to get a particular shade of colour, or the precise form and THE MUSE. 
f their In the meantime the siege continued ; famine raged within the texture, on which they have set their hearts. Too much time and) — eet Ds 
horse- city, and the people, seized with despair, were no longer restrained — too many thoughts are often lavished, in this way, on trifles; and | OH NEVER MORE ™ 
flying by the threats or the power of Hamet el Zegri; they pursued him the truly conscientious would do well to set bounds to their fancy || sees tomers 
with curses and lamentations as he rode through the streets; in this respect, and to have some consideration for those who wait | 7 r more the flowers will stoop 
rable mothers threw down their starving infants before his horses. upon their caprices. If. when you wish to buy a pair of gloves, or | cna i ‘ie bl ne av d 
ie city « Better,” they exclaimed, ‘that thou shouldst trample them to 4 belt, or a bonnet riband, you go into twenty stores, and tumble ed cele daten Tans aain anny Coseyy 
pulent death at once, than that we should behold them perish by inches, over the goods in each, and take up the time, and try the patience || And no more will that fountain glass 
Hamet and listen to their famished cries.” Hamet, unable to stem the of twenty people, think how disproportioned is the trouble you give, The image of Gulnare— 
Trison tide of popular fury, withdrew into the fortress of the citadel, to the want in question. Some persons behave in shopping, as if no “— softly would that shadow pass 
i by a called the Gibralfaro, and abandoned the town and ils inhabitants one had any rights, or any feelings, but the purchasers ; as if the hen moon was shining there ! 
n of a to their fate ; they immediately surrendered at discretion, and were _ sellers of goods were mere automatons, put behind the counter to How well the echoes used to know 
o him forced to ransom themselves from slavery on hard and cruel terms, do their bidding; they keep them waiting, whilst they talk of other The music of her lute! 
"ge, so which very few were able to fulfil. The fortress yielded soon af- things with a friend; they call for various goods, ask the price, The wind amid the leaves may blow, 
t alto- terward ; Hamet el Zegri was thrown into a dungeon, and the and try to cheapen them, without any real intention of buying. A MP nara pt et op: ee oo 
reigns garrison sold into slavery. Sixteen hundred Christian captives lady who wants decision of character, after hesitating, and debat- haat aon ateetytly yom _ ° 
e fresh were found in the city of Malaga ; they were sent to Queen Isabella, ing, till the poor trader's patience is almost exhausted, will beg It was the beauty of her rash 
ations, as the most acceptable trophy of her success: and yet the same him to send the article to her house, for her to examine it there ; Gave beauty to the scene 
inue of Isabella, who received these poor people with compassionate ten- and, after giving him all this trouble, she will refuse to purchase Why did her eve oer 
derness—who took off their fetters with her own hands, relieved _ it, without any scruple or apology. Some think they have a right | Upon that Enolistt keighe 
tation their wants, and restored them to their families and homes; the | to exchange articles at the place where they were bought ; whereas, The prisoner ot "eh Sasieel ead 1 
uty of same Isabella sent fifty beautiful Moorish girls as a present to the that privilege should be asked as a favour, only where you are a Where day forgot its light? 
ght be queen of Naples ; thirty to the queen of Portugal ; and others she good customer; and then, but rare ly. For the sake of buying a | It is a weary thing to he 
eged reserved for herself and for the favourite ladies of her household. common calico dress, some girls will run through all the dry-goods — we ak and fettered hand, 
the in- It also appears that, eventually, all the inhabitants of Malaga, with — stores they can find, tumbling over a counter-full of printed goods And ag . mrp ay | 
fierce few exceptions, to the number of sixteen thousand men, women, in each ; asking for patterns at every place, and yet not make up | 5 , 
atened and children, were stripped of their possessions by the heartless ‘heir minds to buy either. They are so puzzled by the variety, *Twas in the still night's silent hours, 
policy of Ferdinand, and condemned to slavery. We may infer they cannot choose. Now, would it not be far better, to con/ine Phe — are arr, lay 
tos from the general conduct and character of Isabella, that she either yourself to two or three siores where you are known, and where “> Se" a ycartengy towers, 
's and could not prevent this cruel retaliation, or was impressed by her you can rely apon what is said, and where they have but one price? He he bee ease va inet hushed breath— 
itadel religious directors with the idea that it was right and just. As for Jt is a great mistake, to suppose that you get things cheaper, for A sweet brow o'er him shone, 
us at the measures afterward taken for the conversion of this unhappy dealing with persons whom you can beat down in their prices, for As even by the bed of death 
umult people, she was uniformly opposed to them. She long resisted such persons always begin with asking as much more as they mean Might shine an angel one 
ons of the establishment of the Inquisition ; but, as the historian of Co- to abate, of a customer who is in that habit. When you have quite She bound his wounds, she gave him food 
of the jambus observes, “her scruples, unfortunately for Spain, were decided on the piece of goods you prefer, asking for a pattern of || With odours and red wine 
emy’s slowly vanquished by the churchmen about her.” When that exe- that, to see if it will wash well, is all very proper. If your dealings And from a dreary solitude 
re, it crable tribunal commenced its persecutions against the Moorish are contined \o a few places, and to persons who know you, you || : That cell became a shrine 
"mrible and Jewish converts, her merciful interposition frequently checked — can with a better grace allow them, sometimes, to wait upon you | = ry re once—she came there twice— 
arquis its cruelties, and exposed her to the censure of the priesthood. in vain; but, when you have given strangers much trouble in show- || She ear’ ar tae “arachn <r F sg 
of his When, contrary to her own sweet nature and upright judgment, ing you goods, none of which suit you, you should make a point of Theogh wosk that heart mich te 
ls In- she yielded to those in whose wisdom she confided, she erred in| buying something else, before you leave the store. There are cer- || } 
ows of ber humility and her ignorance ; and the effort, the sacrifice it cost tain articles which can never come amiss to a woman, and in which But to the lover's ? ntl prayer 
mind- her gentle disposition, converted her errour almost into a virtue. there need be very little choice ; such as tape, thread, pins, ete. |} es a peoty Shap pb a po 
d, the The sin and the shame rest upon those who from interested mo- | Any little purchase, with a civil expression of regret, for the trou- Forsake my father's side 
lay a tives, or in perverse blindness deceived and misled her' It was ble you have given, will save all unpleasant feeling, and is the Her hair hung down below her knee 
far different with her most Catholic husband, who made his bigotry | least return you can make for wasted services. If you are habitu- i} Though loop'd with onent pearl ; 
t life, the excuse for his ambition, and his persecuting zeal the cloak of ally attentive to the convenience of others, you will be on the alert |} He pray'd her of hn : nape rid 
eople, his detestable rapacity. to prevent those who atts nd upon you, from opening more parcels i} Po give him one dark curl 
anatic (To be continued.) of goods than is necessary ; you will also be careful how you han- || Mid friend and foe, mid weal and wo, 
nofa LT ee 6 ae dle nice goods, and will not tumble them over carelessly ; you will || This soft braid Pll retain ; 
from SELECTIONS FROM POPULAR WORKS. not trv on gloves without asking leave to do so, nor then, without || And lady's favour, for my sake, 
Chris- — = = great care not to mjure those you reject. | I'll never wear agam 
’ i} She would not let him see her tears— 
equal ADVICE TO YOUNG LADIES, Be in the habit of calculating for yourself the amount you are to || A time would come to weep 
ener ve BY MRS. PARRAR. pay, instead of blindly paying whatever you are told is the sum || Alas for young and wasted years 
seal = ; ’ i due ; always look at the change you receive, and satisfy yourself | That one remembrance keep ! 
+ Tr ss wish to be a well-bred lady, Lite rage Te a that it is right, before vou put it into your purse If two persons | ' 
\duct- manners everywhere with you. It isnot a thing that can be laid Ah! soon grief wears away the rose 
‘ . . : agree in their calculations, it is most likely they are correct, but, | From any vout cheek 
7 was aside and put on at pleasure. True politeness is uniform disinter- without this check, you may pay more or less than you owe ; for | hill dated dhes Sdesnien Aids will Rios 
—_ ecedngee in tities, anscenqante ss dengan Aegean arts tenders in shops often make blunders, and a doilar given away in a Which hope not what they seek 
= belongs to a noble simplicity of purpose ; ant Gis mnet be the mistake may deprive you of the pleasure of giving it m charity. | When dreams bring that loved face by night 
hus- effect of a Christian spirit running through all you do, or say, or 5: P | We never sce by dav. 
tions, think ; and, unless you cultivate it and exercise it, upon all occa- I cannot imagine any one of a highly-cultis ated mind, and full of Then the heart sickens at the light, 
nto a sions and towards all persons, it will never be a part of yourself. @** ful occupation, with a just appre meant of the value of time, and And the look turns away 
play- When you try to assume it for some special purpose, it will sit of the true end of aes. beng fond of shopping, as a pastime ; Sisantes aces tent teinbeitbtin 
n the awkwardly upon you, and often fail you, at your utmost need If to such, therefore, woe 9 et ee While others bloom se fair— 
ficent you are not polite to your washerwoman, you are in great danger ™ONCY, Hever goa chappag vee girls of your own age. never look Gone with their first and sweetest sigh 
msel! of not being so to the lady whom you most wish to propitiate ; you round a store to see what there is to tempt you to useless expen- || wee as it with Gulnare 
ig on cannot be sure of possessing yourself; rudeness of manner, occa- diture ; but, when you have ascertained, at home, that you really || _— hen s — I ee flowers 
neath sionally indulged, will steal upon you unawares. The charm, which need some articles of dress, make up your mind as to the mate rial But eer nt seat ve = red us ours— 
mar- true Christian politeness sheds over a person, though not easily and the cost, and then go, either alone es ith ane xperienced friend, || Que deasest aad our best 
f the described, is felt by all hearts, and responded to by the best feel-  * ¥¢ ll-known store, and make the pees If you afterwards | _ ; . 
tent, ings of our nature. It is a talisman of great power, to smooth your *€® something that you like better, it will not trouble you, if you || ” The ves 7 : ’ . ws : cei 
olden way along the rugged paths of life, and to turn towards you the have learned not to attach much importance to the subject, and i The res beet he de 8 a mack shed 
next best side of all you meet. would rathe r wear something less becoming, than spend your time | And the ms os elated » hee ’ 
1 the This politeness is very essential to the right transaction of that!" searehing all the stores for the prettiest pattern Oh, Cypress! whose dark column waves, 
who great business of woman's life, shopping. The variety afforded by Alwavs remember that a store is a public place ; that you are i N ree d by the iW er's tear, 
ma the shops of a city renders people difficult to please, and the lati- speaking before, and often to, strangers, and, therefore, there should I 4 shadow falls on r ny graves, 
p the tude they take in examining and asking the price of goods which be a certain degree of reserve, in all you do and sav ; never carry pul NOt On One so dear 
vered they have no thought of buying, is so trying to the patience of on any conversation with your companions, on topics that have no- — - 
hun- those who attend upon them, that nothing but the most perfect thing to do with your shopping, and do not speak or laugh aloud ; but | THE SABBATH DAWN 
Isa- courtesy of demeanour can reconcile them to it, and then it ishard despatch your business in a quict and polite manner, equally re- || ey eee we ee a pe 
t this enough to bear. Shopping in the country is quite a different thing; moved from haughtiness and familiarity. Sometimes, in pressing . Sheen in the whines of euvel Schours tank d. 
e the itisa serious business, despatched with all convenient speed, at you to buy their goods, young shopkeepers will become too talka- The ploughboy’s whistle, and the milkmaid’s gong ; 
ypitu- the end of a long ride or walk, and, if the country store does not | tive and familiar; silence and seriousness are the best checks to The scythe lies glittering in the de wy wreath 
pegn. contain what you want, vou must take what vou can get, and make _ this; and it should always be met with calm self-possession. If you of tedde d grass, mingled with fading Powers, 
ained the best of it. Susseedl of being assiduously waited upon and have good manners, you will very rarely meet with impertinence | That yester-morn bloom'd waving in the breeze. 
ions, pressed to buv, you can hardly get the busy owner's eve or ear, or or rudeness; when ladies complain of being frequently annoyed in Sounds the most faint attract the ear,—the hum 
find out the price of the articles you really wish to purehase : the anv such way, it is a sure sign that their own deportment is faulty Of early bee, the trickling of the dew, 
bella customers, on a fine day, are so numerous and the attendance so Self-possession and self-reliance are the result of a well-disciplined The distant bleating midway up the hill. 
asion scanty. There is very little pleasure in such shopping, and very mind and cultivated manners; and a person possessed of them, Cotmaces site throned on yon unmoving cloud. 
: : : . ’ : a To him who wanders o'er the upland leas, 
) and few of the temptations which belong to what passes under this will always be equal to the occasion ; their looks alone are suffi- |, Ste Olach iain eater dnenin enitenns tens teddies 
mut name ina city, where it is often a favourite pastime of young ladies. cient to repress insolence. If a slight impertinence produces a Aud qucster hems tha che the shadeene tnah 
n by It furnishes an excuse, in their opinion, for entering ail the finest great deal of agitation and embarrassment, a tc " ptation is felt to Warbles his he amen teen sone: the tailing teock 
y the shops, and looking at all sorts of pretty things. They like the con- see how a greater liberty will be borne, and therefore, if you cannot | Murmurs more gently down the deep-worn glen: 
time Sequence, which they fancy they derive from being the purchaser so far command your nerves and your feelings, as to meet such a | While from yon lonely roof, whose curling smoke 
stant of some article, which is to them a great affair, and to which they | thing in a calm and dignified manner, you had better not venture O'ermounts the mist, is heard at intervals 
event attached so much importance, that they will spend hours, and walk | out without the protection of your mother, or some elderly friend. || The voice of Psalms, the simple song of praise 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





MAY DAY. 


“ There founders a dandy, there tumbles a Turk, 
A Greek in the ditch, and a hodman from work, 
is put hors du combat—a sweep in the lurch, 
Anda ranter disabled from whining in church! 
"Tis a levelling time, and the day of prostration 
For every mortal of every nation. 
Confusion’s so palpable now in the town 
That run you the peril —’twill batter you down! 
You'll be smothered in feathers, or beaten to finders 
By showers of shovels and tongs from the winders.” 
Fragment from the unpublished works of Hans Van Blom. 





Tue metrical annalist from whom we quote, was not so exact as he 
might have been in his orthography, and is especially heterodox in 
the last line ; but, he appears to have had a tolerable idea of the 
modern miseries and mishaps in New-York on the perilous first of 
May, and we adopt his rather unpolished poetry, as partially ger- | 
mane to the scene through which we have just passed 

It is quite trae that this ‘carnival of the confused gods” is a | 
great leveller ; and that people of all nations, English, French, Jew, 
Hottentot, Turk, Greek and American, who chance to have adomicil 
in this polyglot city of ours, are subjected to the mischances hinted 
at by the Dutch rhymester, and many more. It is not our opinion that i} 
Saragossa, ard a thousand 


any city ever suffered so severely. 
others, have been sacked by enemies, and Rome herself has been 
overrun and pillaged—beauty and booty—by barbarians ; but what | 
other city but our own beloved and renowned Manhattan eve’ suffer- || 
ed as we have suffered by self-sacrifice! Jerusalem behaved very 
foolishly while Titus was about her walls, and finally fell into the 
hands of the Roman besieger ; but we question whether even she | 
suffered more signally by “intestine commotion,” or so much, for || 
that matter, as we do. We are upset, and overset-—robbed, mur- | 
dered, pillaged, undone and overdone—turned inside out a id out- 
side in, on the first day of May, as often as that horrid eppeh oc- || 
curs; which we are sorry to say is, since ‘the adoption of the | 
constitution,’ every year. 

We have just passed through one of the very worst of the abom- 
The last first day of May has been about the most ex- 


nations 
cruciating of initiatory torments which have ushered in an anno 


domi since our Dutch progenitors made the month of May the 
starting point of civic turbulence, and tixed 
the time when the debutante of tribulation takes an annual benefic 


We have great deference for the Dutch ; bet, with all reverence 


| 


upon its first day as 


for sour crout and the multitudinous nether garments so charm- |! 
ingly described by Washington Irving, it is impossible not te de- | 
preeate the cruelty entailed upon us in this heathen custom of ad- 
ministering a civil emetic on the first day of every May. 

The citizens of captured towns have been blown up by) explo- 
sions, and robbed and murdered by a heentious soldiery ; but, | 
where else but in New-York do thev voluntarily have thet} necks 


broken by unseemly missiles from four-story windows, arid their 
ankles unjointed by recklessly regulated wheelbarrows! Where 
else on earth are manhood, womanhood, old age and infancy over- 
run and trampled down by porter’s carts leden with the apparently 


pacific utensils of house-keeping? What other city ever sutlered | 


its citizens to have their brains beaten out at every corner by an 
avalanche of gallipots' In what other quarter of the eivilized 

globe are people sacrificed against a cheraur de frieze of ficketty | 
kitchen chairs and dilapidated ottomans? Is it in accordanje with 


our “ free institutions” to permit the sons and daughters of hiberty— 


perchance her grand-daughters—to be pulverised by an aristocratic 
servant from the upper wards, with a dozen or two of unmentiona- 
bles upon his head! Forbid it, freedom—-forbid it, gentl¢men of | 
the common council! | 

The French boast of their ‘battle of the barricades,” and treat 
ns every now and then to a chapter of horrours from the |** Trezs 
Jours 3’? but what right-judging Gaul is there among us who will 
not acknowledge that the revolution which placed the citizen king 
upon the throne was a quiet affair, altogether, compared with the! 
annual revolutions of this devoted city ! 
just closed upon us must be more memorable than anything that 
has taken place in Paris since the tragedy of St. Bartholomew's 
day! 
tion, come and witness with us one of those civic saturnalias, and 


Why, the one waich has 


Let any son of Adam disposed to suspect us of exaggera- 


go away ashamed of himself! 

* Evacuation day” is still celebrated, as though there were some | 
sublimity in it ; but it is an * otherguess thing,” 
enates itself, without leaving the premises-—when A tumbies him- 
self into the street for the express purpose of tumbling B. into the 
same predicament, and C, leaves one lodging with the malice pre- 
pense of forcing D. into the leaving of another; when E! knocks 
down F. by a thunder-gust of gongs, only that the latver may) 
rain smoke-jacks upon G. the matter becomes epic and woth talk- | 
ing about. ‘Then commences the romance of rivalry. The (iuelphs |! 
and the Ghibbelines are then fairly at it! At this point begins | 
the hot contest between the movers in mutual mischief. Here goes i| 
to the ground the victim of the locomotive family furniture, and || 
there is doomed to lie low the harmless wayfarer, who, innocent | 
himself of having anything but his carcass to** move,” is prostrated i 
in mid-street by a carman’s “ infernal machine,” charged to the | 
muzzle with a washerwoman's paraphernalia of soap-tybs and | 
mangling apparatus—perchance by a more aristocratic | vehicle | 
armed en flute, and ** top-hampered” with half a ton of second-hand 
mahogany bought last year at auction. At this comer the {raveller 


when the bly eva- 


is knocked down by a chamber bedstead ; and, as he rises and 
attempts to dodge out of difficulty by fleeing towards the other, 
whack comes across his sconce a wicker-basket filled with flat-irons 








| they read upon the record-book ! 


| cricked in three places ; 


| every one, and all the people about the house loved them. 


and other domestic ‘“ sweetmeats,” thrown by the chambermaid 
from aloft on to the pavement. It is not for us to anticipate the coro- 


| ner, but we fully believe that he and his inquest will be called upon 


to record casualties enough to make his fortune ; and singularly will 
This man died of a hand-cart ; 
that woman’s sudden death was occasioned by the bursting of a 








blood pudding, which a butcher's cook was tossing out of a cel- 
larin A street to the porter of a foreign consul. One poor 


creature was “ found drowned” under the window of a scourer of 


old clothes ; and another died by the “ visitation of—a gridiron.” 


Some cases, we presume, will present perplexities. The jury will 


| find it difficult to decide whether the defunct lost his life by fair 
| means or foul—linen; that is, whether he died by a street sweat, 


or was smothered under the capsized cart-load of a respecta- 
ble washerwoman in Sixteenth-street. On the whole, busy as May- 
day has always been, we believe we may put down the one just 
passed, as about the best or worst that has ever been seen, felt, or 


heard of since the close of the Dutch dynasty. This being a 


| *nanie” year, it should have been expected, perhaps, and we hope 


the politicians of all parties will agree with us in the opinion, that 
the “ spring business opened” about as briskly on that day, as it ever 


did before the ‘removal of the deposites ;” and that the prospect 


of passing the sub-treasury bill seemed to have little or no influence. 





TRANSLATIONS FROM THE FRENCH. 


A RUNAWAY MARRIAGE. 








One afternoon, in the year IS—, I was sitting lonesome and list- 
less, in the parlour of a little inn inone of the dullest villages in the 
south of France. It rained in torrents, so that I was forced to find 
amusement within doors. In this I was particularly unsuccessful. 
I sat a couple of hours at my solitary table to while away the time, 
vet the evening was hardly begun. What to dco next to kill the 
time? T walked up and down the room till I was tired, and then 
in despair began counting the drops as they trickled down the win- 


dew. My kind landlady saw how slowly the time passed with me, 


| ard tried by all the scanty means in her power, to divert my list- 


le} sness. 1 
and the only violin the house possessed 
winted two strings. Not possessing the gifts of a Paganini, I could 
driw no music from what remained, and threw it aside in despain 
Had she any books? She did not know, but would try to find some} 


andcame back after some time with an odd volume of a stupid novel 


| This I read through, and tried to read again ; but nature was un- 


equal to such an effort, and the volume was flung into the same 
corer with the violin. Casting my eyes round in the hopeless 
search fur some employment, I chanced to see on one of the win- 
dow panes the names of Casimir and Julia written on the glass with 
a diamond, within a heart. This little incident was a prize for an 
idler, and I drew near the window to examine the names with a 
fecling something like satisfaction. My hostess, who was begin- 
ning to despair, was di lighted at finding sofnething to amuse me, 
and began at once— 

*-T see monsieur is looking at those two names on the glass 
Ah, those young people did not find the ume so heavy here as 
monsieur does.” ; 


“You know, then, who the names belong to? Do tell me the 


story.” 


“With great pleasure. Last spring, a Young gentleman and 
lady stopped here one evening, and staved with me some wecks 
They were both handsome, and it was hard to say which seemed 
to love the other best. ‘They lived in the little room to the south, 
which looks out on my daughter's flower-garden, and never went 
out all daylong. At evening they used to take a walk by the river, 
and I often noticed, when they came home, that the lady’s eyes 
were red, as though she had been weeping 


Ss 


and the young man 
looked as if he wanted to cry too. They were kind and gentle to 
Who 
they were, or what brought them to such an out of the way place 
as this, | could not tell, and they never said a single word about 
their affairs. They paid me regularly, out of a purse, which I saw 
was getting empty every week 
got so used to our strange visiters, that we did not trouble our 


So things went on, and we had 


heads much about them, when, early one morning, I was aroused 
by the smell of smcke, and jumped up, thinking the house must be 
on fire. A thick choking smoke, that came from the south end of 
the house, almost stifled me. 


where they slept, and when I opened the door, what do you think 


I ran as fast as [ could to the room 


I saw, sir! Why, there lay the poor young gentleman and lady on 
the floor, and the room was filled with the charcoal they had lighted 
over night. Only think of two such sweet pretty creatures killing 
themselves! I opened the window, and the fresh air seemed to 
revive them a little. While I was trying to help them, I heard a 
carriage stop at the door, and ina minute a stranger rushed into the 


room, a tall, fine-looking old man, witha military look. He knew the 


young man at once, for he cried, ‘Oh, Casimir, my son, my son, 
my son!’ 


However, with the help of my women, we soon brought them all 


and came near falling senseless himself by his side. 


to life ; and then you should have seen the joy of them all, and how | 
The | 


they laughed and cried; and I, too, as hard as any of them. 
old gentleman was General de Beausenconrt, I found, and the 


young man his son, who had married a beautiful young girl, far. 


below him in rank and fortune, and fled with her to escape his 
father’s anger. The general had been hunting for them ever since 
they left Paris, firmly determined, if he found them, to force his son 
to go home with him, and have the marriage dissolved by the courts. 


She brought me a flute, which I seized gladly, but it was | 


| But when he found his darling son lying there so pale and speech. 
less, his love got the better of his anger, and he not only forgave 
him, but, for his sake, his young wife ; aud all their troubles were 
over at once, and all were as happy as happy could be, and all went 
away in the general's carriage.” 

My landlady’s story interested me deeply, and I hardly knew 
which to admire most, the affection of the young couple, or the 
generous forgiveness of the father. 

‘Two years had elapsed, and I had totally forgotten the lover: 
and their adventures, when I was invited to pass an evening at the 
house of one of our most distinguished painters. When I entered 
the room, I found our entertainer engaged in conversation with g 
man of a grave and pensive demeanour. 


They were talking 0; 
marriage, and the painter maintained with warmth, that there Was 
no possibility of a happy union without ardent mutual affection 
His adversary insisted that such marriages were always unh ippy 
After dilating on this view, he added, “I pity from the bottom oj 
my heart those thoughtless beings who hope to realize their fay. 
Yes, | pity 
them from the very bottom of my heart, for they will soon be cruelly 
undeceived, and bitterly regret their fatal, their irremediable errour.” 
“Sir,” I replied, “I think I could mention two persons whos¢ 
example would triumphantly confute your reasonings.”” And I then 
told the story I had heard at the inn, which affected our entertainer 
deeply. 
* Well, sir?” I asked. 
| ‘* Well,” replied my antagonist, “that young man will bitterly 


tastic dreams of love and happiness in such an union. 


regret his father’s relenting, before he has been married a year 
Degraded by the unsuitable alliance he has entered into, from ) 
proper position in society, and chained to a woman whose associa 
tions and ideas are totally different from his, owing to the differen: 
sphere in which she has moved, he will lose all pride and ambition, 
Nay, he wi, 


Satiety, indifference 


and barely vegetate through an unhappy existence. 
have to endure greater and more real evils. 
and disgust will soon succeed to the romantic ardour of the tw 
lovers, and their affections be wholly alienated from each other 
Such is doubtless the existence of your Cassimir and his wife.” 


ye 


* You know the hero of the story, then!” asked the painter, for 


I had not mentioned the names of any of the parties. The stran- 
ger seemed not to hear the question, and left us to join a party at 
the card-table. A few minutes afterwards, a young man came t 


tell him his wife wished to go home. He was in the middle of a 


game, and the information communicated to his features « most 
unequivocal expression of ill-humour. ‘Go and wait on vour sis 
ter home,” he answered, and went on with his game. The young 
man went up to a pale unhappy-looking woman, who presently 
left the room with him. “ Who is that lady who has just gon 
out '* T asked the lady of the house ‘ 


* Madame Casimer de Beawsencourt,” was the answer 


SUITS BROUGHT AGAINST ANIMALS, 


This title may cause our readers to smile, but it is true that 


judges have been found so forgetful of their dignity as to sum: 





before them snails, caterpillars, pigs, and other animals charge 
with offences. Their proceedings were attended by all the forma- 
lities of law, the accused were summoned to appear, witnesses 
were sworn, counsel heard on both sides, and frequently the sen- 
tence carried into effect by the public executioner. Chasseneux 
president of the Parliament of Provence, in a work published « 
1531, discusses the question, whether animals are within the juns- 


He gives a 


account of an indictment found against the hannetons of Beauce, 


diction of courts, and decides in the affirmative. 


and some others of the same kind, such as the trial of some snails 
at Autun, in 1487, at Lyons in 1500, and of some rats abont the 
same time 


It appears farther, by a minute report of De Thou 
that Chasseneux was counsel for the defendants in this last case 

and that after the indictment was found, he applied several times 
for further delay. He first argued that a single summons to ap- 
pear was insufficient, as his clients were scattered through the 
country. A second summons was issued, which was read ¢t the 
church-door of every village, after mass. When the time exp.red 
Chasseneux urged the difficulty the rats experienced in coming 
to court, owing to the watchfulness of their enemies, the cats, whe. 
being informed of the suit, were lving in wait for them everv« here 





After his ingenuity was exhausted, he pleaded guilty, and recor 
mended his clients to the merey of the court. 

In 1266, a pig was burned alive at Fontenoy-aux-Roses, for hev 
ing killed an infant. In 1386, the judges of Falaise condemned @ 
hog to the same fate, also for having assaulted a child. The sen- 
tence was executed at the Hotelde Ville, and the expenses attend 


ing it are charged in the town accounts. The animal was dressec 


in men’s clothes. 


In 1389, a horse was executed at Dion, tor 
having killed its master. Nor is it necessary to go so far back, for 


in 1668, Gaspard Bailly, advocate at Chambery, published a spr 


cial treatise on this sort of proceedings, with forms of the 1 ydict- 


ment, pleas, ete. 


ANECDOTES OF MADAME GEOFFRIN. 
This excellent woman united in herself all those good qua! 
any one of which is esteemed a sufficient recommendation to I's pos 


sessor, benevolence, wit, judgment, and perfect modesty. Her know- 
' ledge of the world is proved by the following maxims on ‘rene 
ship: ‘* Be careful how you praise your friends ; and when you ¢°, 
ll do it only in general terms, and never by mentioning such or suc! 
|! a fact or action, for people never fail to start some doubt as to ti 
fact, or to seek to ascribe the action to some unwerthy motive 
We must even take care not to defend them when they are attackec. 
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except generally and in few words, for everything we say only ex- 
asperates the detractors, and makes them say more than they 
otherwise would. Above al! things, never let grass grow on the 
path of friendship.” As to her benevolence, it has been ascertained, 
that having sold for fifty thousand livres two pictures of Van Loo’s, 
for which she had paid him only two thousand, she sent the forty- 
eight thousand to Van Loo’s widow, who was in needy cireum- 
stances. Her house was the resort of the best society of Paris 
One of her most constant visiters was Count Poniatowski, who 
always used to call her his mother. When he was chosen king of 
Poland, he wrote to her, ** Mamma, your son is a king,”’ and had a 
house titted up for her in Warsaw, which, down to the sma lest 
article of furniture, was the exact counterpart of her residence in 
Paris. Some of her friends urged her to write her memoirs, to 
which she agreed, and a few days afterwards invited them to hear 
the first part. She began as follows: * Memous of Madame de 
Geofirin, in six volumes, duodecimo,” (this she supposed would be 
enough.) ‘* Preface—the sincerity of my character, the natural 

turn of my mind, and the simplicity and variety of my tastes, 

have made me happy in every situation in life, I feel a pleasing 

emotion at recalling its incidents, and a singular delight in thinking 

that I am about to unfold myself to my own contemplation.” 

** This work will be what great undertakings in needlework or 
embroidery usually are for us women, the choice of a pattern, 
amuses , Us the execution occupies us awhile ; we work at it a little, 
get tired, and never finish it.” And here the memoirs ended! 
She had a peculiar faculty of bringing out pe ople’s talents. 
evening the abbé de St. Pierre, who was somewhat tedious, came 
She led the 


One 


verv early, evidently intending to make a night of it. 
conversation to subjects with which she knew he was familiar ; and 
he talked so well, that when he left the room, she remarked, “ M 
labbe, you have been in an exce lent vein of conversation to night ;” 
to which he replied, ** Madame, I am only an instrument on which 


you have played skilfully.” 





LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


—— 
CAB-RIDING. 


We feel rather flattered by the following letter from a fair cor- 


respondent, and publish it with some tincture of Falstail’s feelings. | 
If we are not very witty ourselves, it is pleasant enough to know 
that we can sometimes be the cause of much good wit in others 


Mr. Mrreor—Looking upon you in the light of a benefactor, 
inasmuch as the Mirror first introduced me to the newest and best 
of city conveniences, you must perinit me to record my gratitude 


in a des cription of 


MY FIRST CAB RIDE. 


I had read your remarks on the new vehicular accommodation, 
and had treasured them in my mind, as I do everything I find in my 
I was skeptical; 


, 


favourite paper; but—must l acknowledge it 
I trembled in the spprehension that the Mirror was, in this instance 





at least, falling mto the failing which so distigures most of the 
modern press. I was afraid you had been betrayed into the perpe- 
tration of a putl! ‘Happy is it for your fame and my partiality, that 
all doubt has been dissipated, and every misgiving dismissed, by a 
myself started, a few 


little practical experience. My brother and 


mornings since of an excursion through Broadway, and thence 
down one of the fashionable cross strects above Bleecker, for the 
purpose of making a morning call on a friend; and, the weather 
being fine, we preferred walking. Passing the Astor House, how- 
ever, while one of the cabs was waiting for passengers, I prevailed 
upon my brother to engage it, and we stepped doin from the curb- 
stone accordingly. Here is a distinction, Mr. Editor, which is 
worthy of note. Instead of climbing up to a coach-seat, private or 
public, you walk down-stairs to get into acab. As you say, there 
is no danger of falling, unless, like the boy's kite, you tumble 
The cab is a * thing of earth,” and, if the truth must be 


upwards . 
My only 


told, it travels quite as near the surface as Is desirable. 
fear was, that I should be looked upon as draggimg upon the pave- 
ment, instead of being wheeled over it. It was for a few moments 
impossible to get over the horrid idea of going to execution upon a 
hurdle, as though one had been guilty of high treason under the 
Tudor dynasty in England. Of course there was little consolation 
in the manifest anachronism. 

When man or woman ts rolling through a cluttered thoroughfare 
at a speed of some eight or ten miles an hour, it can hardly be ex- 
pected that such niceties will be attended to. The passenger 
neither knows nor cares whether she is of Elizabethan or of Victo- 
rianage. Such was my own case. There was a sort of wild ex- 
citement in the situation that overcame all minor considerations, 
and close as was our contact with the terrestrial troubles of Broad- 
way mud and Broadway cahots, my feelings were all elevated. I 
felt myself celestial, even while I was hardly twelve inches from 
the ground. It mattered little that the side-walks were full of 
gazers all agog, and that we were stared at and wondered at by 
every bewhiskered dandy and mustached poodle on the fashion- 
able corners. Jt was enough for me that I was in a cab, or to ex- 
press it in the inverted affectation of a mutual friend of ours, 


i 


in it 
i ink 





* I rode in state, a cat 


Mr. Editor, I am clearly for the cabs. People may say what 
they please—they may call cabism grove lling because it goes near 
the ground, and they may utter any other calumnies that chance 
to square with their ignorance or their envy ; but, I tell you, it is 
just the thing! I have proved the correctness of vour eulogium 


by a single experiment. I was, in truth, a “* lion of a lady" —for | 


that ride, at least—the “ observed of all observers. 
more recognitions from the ** four shilling” side of the street, than 
would have fallen to my lot in a dozen promenades a pied. * The 
beaux appeared to take particular pride in knowing a lady on 
her first vovage of exploration and discovery ; and if bows had been 


as good as other regetatle productions, in such cases, I should 


I received 


have been in no perm! of infection if I had been confined on cab, 


board for a twelvemonth. In one word, dear Mr. Editor, let the 
cabs be encouraged and patronized, and let me join my feeble voice 
They are sale, easy, and, after this letter 


There are a thousand 


to yours in their favour 
is published, I trust they will be—genteel. 
conveniences about them, that can be found in no other public con- 
veyance ; and among the principal of them may be reckoned the 
entire avoidance of those vexatious delays to which all others are 
subjected. There is no stopping im the streets for way passengers 
When you are once seated, ypu are mistress of your own move- 
ments. 
and without hindrance. What cou/d be more delightful, Mr. Editor! 
Mary Evizaseru 


You are driven directly to the door without annoyance 


Yours, very gratefully and truly, 











EXTRACTS FROM NEW WORKS, 


MEMOIRS OF MADAME MALIBRAN. 
BY THE COUNTESS DE MERLIN AND OTHER INTIMATE FRIENDS 
Tue following extracts from these Memoirs, just published in 
London, will be read with interest 


* Whenever Sontag obtained a brilliant triumph, Malibran would 


weep, and exclaim, * Why does she smg so divinely " ‘The tears 
excited by these feelings of emulation were the harbingers of re- 


newed exertion and increased unprovement 
** Maria Malibran’s nervous temperament and romantic turn of 
fecling inspired her with a passionate love of tlowers During her 
performance ot Desdemona, on the evenng of her benetit above 
alluded to, she betraved her fondness for flowers in a singular way 
When Desdemona lay dead the and the Moor, in his 
frenzied grief, was preparing to ifhiet upon himself the blow which 
was to lay him prostrate at her side, Madame Malibran, fearmg 
the bouquets and wreaths which lay scattered 
of voice, * Take 1 


on staue 


the destruction 0 
round her, exclaimed in a low tone 
flowers! Do not crush my flowers!’ 

* One day a friend was rallying her on the ardent passion with 
which she had inspired one of her admirers. * Why, I confess,’ 
she replied, with an air of simple earnestness, ‘that I do believe 
he loves me, but what of that! I do not love hun. 1 do not wish 
to set myself up as a herome of virtue I know tne 
which Iam exposed. | am young, untrammelled by pecumary de- 
pendence, married to a man old enough to be my grandfather ; my 


care ol 





dat vers to 


husband two thousand leagues apart from me, and | exposed to 
every temptation—the probability ts, that I shall fall in love some 
But rest assured that whenever | do, | will not 
play the coquette. When I meet with the man capable of winning 
inv heart, | will honestly tell him that | love hum, and my aflection 
will never change She kept her word 

“ Her life was made up of a series of contrasts. On the one hand 


day or anothe r 


she beheld a throng of admirers, who, enchanted by her powerful 
talent, offered to her the mcense of adoration. But that brow which 
could so nobly bear a crown, shrunk blushingly beneath the 
On returning home trom a party, she has been 
‘I am merely the opera 


cold, 
aristocratic salute 
known to burst into tears, exc laiming, 
singer—nothing more—the slave whom: they pay to minister to their 
pleasure!’ From this it might naturally be presumed that Mali- 
bran would have felt gratified when a lady of high rank invited her 
to a party, and from motives of delicacy cautiously retrained trom 
reque sting her to sing But no such ti mg ' Such was her strane 
eccentricity of character, that though overwhelmed with attentions, 
she returned home ill-humoured and d 
pressed her acknowledgments for the generous and disinterested 
It was casv to per- 


ssatistied, and satiniecally ex- 
polite ness of which she had been the object 
ceive that, of all mortifications, that which she most dreaded was 
to be deprived of her crown of professional glory 

Madame Malibran, about this time, made the ac 
perhaps, [ should more properly say, gained the friendship, of M 
Viardot in rather an extraordinary As that 
formed a feature in her after-life, | may relate the anecdote here 
Madame Malibran was remarkably fond of mddles and charades, 
and delighted in puzzling people to guess them. One 
she was repeating a number of ingenious riddles at a soiree given 
by M All were langhing, guessing, 
he skies, when she perceived M. Viardot qu 
of the room, apparently taking no interest in that which amused 

This piqued her. It is true, M) Viardot 
but chen, acaim, no pretty woman likes to 
Maria again uttered 


laintanece, or, 


manner friendship 


evening 


ul 





d applauding her to 





tly seated in 





the rest of the company 
was almost a stranger: 
be neglected, even by one out of a thousand 


she looked for a saule from the 





another sally of wit, but in van 


sedate gentleman m the corner 


she rose after her next charade, and, approaching him, asked im a 
low voice, ‘Give me your opimon of my last.” * It was not good,’ 


“and here he entered 





gravely replied M Viardot, * because 
into his reasons for condemning it. She listened to him atten- 
tively, and when he had done speaking, she could not help remark- 
ing on the singularity of his disapproval, since every one els¢ 

plauded her Tru or ae youn d Vi irdot, * the y sec k to ple ase you 
bv flatterv. But I really esteem vou; therefore prefer telling you 
the truth, even at the msk of displeasing vou." For an instant she 
looked attentively at him; then, holding out her hand, she grasped 
*At length I have found sincerity. Grant me your 


ap- 


his, saving 





friendship—mine ts yours for life 

“Madame Ma 
tors of the opera. ‘T 
she paid to the preservation of her health, and the probable injury 


ran was continually at variance with the direc- 


regard 





“hey remonstrated with her on the littl 


her voice would meur from her fondness for every species of amuse- 
Unlike other singers, she never spared herself. On 
She amused 


ment all 
occasions she was ready to volunteer her services 
herself with riding, dancing, and all sorts of violent exercises, and 
fondness for late hours was highly prejudicial to her voeal powers 
One evening she had promised me her company at an evening 
party. The managers unexpectedly determined that a benefit at 
which she was bound to perform should take place that mght. Ma- 
dame Malibran remonstrated, but in vain. Monsieur Robert was 








obdurate. ‘Well,’ said Maria, ‘make what arrangement you 
please : I will be at the theatre because it is my duty ; but Pi go 
to Madame Merlin's because it is my pleasure!’ ‘She kept her 
word. After playing Semiramide she came to my house, sang 
three songs, ate a hearty supper, and waltzed till long after the 
dawn of day. She did not, however, always escape the il conse- 
quences of this imprudence, though the public were little aware of 
the state of suffering under which she appeared before them 

“On one occasion, having passed the whole night at a ball, on 
her return home, finding she had to play that evening, she retired 
to bed and sle pttll noon, O 
galloped off, returned home at six, partook of a burned dinner, and 
away to the Opera, where she was to play Arsace. Having dressed 
for the part, she was about to announce her readiness, when, over- 
come by exhaustion, she fell down im a fainting-fit. In an mstant 
the alarm spread, and assistance was summoned. ‘Twenty dif 
ferent remedies were tred, twenty bottles of perfume and other 
restoratives | roflered, and amor 
the confusion of the moment, Monsieur Robert, (who was terrified 


irising, she ordered her saddle-horse, 


y others a bottle of hartshorn In 


out of his senses by this unfortunate oécurrence) unluckily seized 





he h and ann) ' , 
the hartshorn, and applied it to the | ps instead of the nose of the 
fainting pr:madonna. Macame Malibran recovered, but, alas' the 
hartshorn had frightfully blistered her lips. Here was an unfore- 
seen mistortune ; i house was already tilled—the audience were 
beginning to manifest Impatience It was now toe late to change 


the performance—Monsicur Robert knew not what apology to offer 
* Stay,” exclaimed Madame Malibran, * Pll remedy this.’ ‘Taking 
up a patr of scissors, she approached the looking-glass, and, though 


suffermg the most acute pain, she cut from her lips the skin whieh 








had been raised by the blisters. In ten minutes afterwards she 
was on the stage singing with Semuiramide-S« tag It has often 
been said that she pnd cd m the use of stre i pirttes; that, in 
short, she was addicted to intemperate ¢ kn Thia wes a Mils- 


To these had 

her tailing strength required t | ] 
fat t i j ed artiheil stimulus 

When nature refused to 


take, ar sing from her occ use of tonics sta 


sional 
recourse when 
assist her, which was frequently the case, 
would fly to these restoratives. She 
glass of madeir 
her fatiewumy tasks It was 
Could vinegar have produced 
to 


would sometimes take a 
and enable her to ace omplish 
ility for strong drinks 


the same efleet, she would have flown 


she 


ito renovate her voice, 


net any parts 





omplsh her triumphs, she set physical force at de- 


hance ; nothing daunted her In the instance abovementioned, 
her lacerated and bleeding lips cavsed her to suffer severe pain 
throughout the whol opera lo vratiiv her audience at Man- 
. : : 

chester, she sang three times the duet from * Andromica’ within a 


few hours of her death—a death caused by extreme and unceas ny 
exertions.” Quere 

At Napie s, “the rule 
her debut, she 
jesty’s presence on her first 
re gulation, Madan Ma 


received sly (nm being 


is, that when an actress is about to meke 
waits on the king, and solicits the honour of his ma- 


ppearanee In compliance with this 
bran went to the 4 vas 
introduced to the king, she 
tv, | have 
aciously ple ased not to 


The king, not a little 


lace, Where she 


most graciot 
saul, hesitatingly, * Sure, if it be agreeable 


to your may 


come to request that your majesty will be g 





appear at the theatre to-morrow evenme.’ 


astonished, demanded the reason of a request so singular * May 
it please your majesty, T have heard that it os the etiquette in 
Naples not to appla ul an the presence of re valty that is to say, 
unless you graciously set the example The king, pereeiving that 


she 


to speak out 


good enough to command me to speak, T will 


was embarrassed, desired her ‘Sere, as you are 
The fact is, T am 
so much im the habit of being applauded the imstant I appear on the 
that Tam sure, if T were receiwed in silence, | couldn't sing 


‘Very we said 


stage, 
a note s majesty, * T will set the « xample 
utly applauded * Madame Malibran 
by having thus secured powertul 
g, just before she made her appearance 


Fear not; you shall be al 


home h ‘ itished 


In the ever 


rot 


returned 

protection 
stage, she wiweoon the side-scenes, where she might be 
roval box, and bh ht the eve of the kine, 


reminded him of his promise by clapprig ber hands Ilis majesty, 


on the 


seen trom the wing cau 


pleased with her freedom and orien ilitv, failed not to be as yood as 
his word, and the whole house loudly responded to the royal signal 

* Having plaved two or three mahts beyond the number stipu- 
lated in her engagement, Madame Malibran demanded an inere ased 
salary, which the manager refusing, she signed an agreement with 


Azzolimi, the director of the theatre at Bolouna On the whole, it 


mav be said that Madame Malibran was not successful at Naples 
This may be inferred from the following passage in a letter T re- 
ceived from her a few days before she quitted that city ;—* T have 
succeeded well here I have everv reason to believe the Neapo- 


talent, but they seld "Lhiw 


is ike warmth to life—it us 


litans appreciate my um applaud me 


will never do: applause to an actress 


a necessity How ean ove sing w.thout it! You will perhaps ask, 
were they deaf? No—Did I sing badly’ Far from it. It is 
mere ly because | am too thin Do you unde rstand me now? No 


So much the worse, then, [Il give vou no further explanation. I 
ris; but Twill never return tll J 
Not that I fear the public, whom I have 


indulgent, bu 


still regret my absence from P 
red to De Berit 
slways found kind and 
! 


relations.” 


wm marr 
ton account of my fnends and 
* There resided in Naples at this time a poor French hairdresse r, 
Madame Ma- 


daily to dre ss her 


ilv struggled to obtain a seanty liwelhood 


hun, and desired him to attend 


who val 


tvran sent for 


hair, for which she 7 ! him most extravagantly As soon as he 
t nas ne 


she wo ld undo all his curly uv and tin 





and again 
ssed by another 
herself a great 
deal of useless trouble, and suggested that as she only emploved 


Was gone, 





her hair dre 





ugh the operatio 


} ' 
; Waving 


coifieur Some frends remarked that she pave 


the poor hairdresser for charity, it would be better to give him 


money for doing nothing ‘Ohno!’ re plied she, * he is poor but 
proud; he thinks he « ims the money, and consequently feels no 
humiliation in taking it lo receive reward ts cratifying: to ae. 


degrading. Tesides, when he hes 
nd 


rs mv head drees 


feels proud of his 


cept charity 1s 
praised, he believes it to be his handy-work, : 
To confer suc 


talents ) happiness is worth any sacrifice 


‘ 


** One dav an intimate trend accused her of be ing generally tao 
tame in the opening scenes of her characters; her reply was cu- 
*T look upon the heads in the pit as one great mass of wax 
if I were to light them up all at once, they would waste 
and soon burnout. But, bv lighting gradually, [ obtain in time a bril- 
liant illumination. My system is to light up the public by degrees.” 

** In Venice she was constantly followed by a crowd. If she 
entered a shop, hundreds instantly surrounded it, If she tuok an 
airing in her gondola, a little flotilla convoyed heras she glided 
along. The quays were lined by persons anxious to see her 


rious 
candles ; 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN. 


SCRAPS FROM JEAN PAUL. 


‘Tue pewprors.—A child, one too wise and good for this worl], | 


saw on a summer's morning that the dewdrops did not lie and glit- 
ter upon the flowers, for the angry sun came in its might, and dried 
them up, and they were seen no more. Soon a rainbow was seen 
in the clouds, and his father told him, ‘There are the dewdrops 
over which thou didst grieve, and they now shine in splendour in 


heaven, and no foot can crush them; and remember, my child, if | 


thou vanishest soon from earth, it will be to shine in heaven.” 


MisrortuNe.—Oh, be assured, areal, great misfortune, which visits 
thy fellow-men as well as thyself, comes but seldom. The sun is 
seldom fully eclipsed, often as it is obscured by clouds. We are 
never surprised at the rising of any pleasure, but only at its ever 
setting ; on the other hand, when in sorrow, we are astonished at 
its commencement, and think its termination the most natuval 
thing in the world. What a strange astronomy our hearts have 
learned ! 

Suppen ELevATION.—I never blame a man who has risen unex- 
pectedly in the world for having a good opinion of himself, for he 
is very often taken by surprise, and is naturally uplifted when he 
finds himself a greater character than he supposed he was. Such 
men remind me of the villages round London, which are graduaily 
absorbed by the growth of the city; and then, forgetting they were 
once dirty little hamlets, take upon themselves airs as being a pirt 
of the metropolis. 

Praise.—Praise is usually exaggerated where it is least deserved, 
and there only. The Greeks allowed him who had conquered 
once at the Olympic games to have his statues made of colos:al 
dimensions ; and it was necessary to win three prizes, before being 
allowed to have the statue made of the size of life. If a man dees 
anything remarkable once; it excites notice, if he repeats it, je 
svon grow indifferent. If a man sneezes, we say God bless hiro ; 
but if he repeats it half a dozen times, we don’t say anything. | 

Seur-Love.—The warmest love cannot stand against wounded 
self-love, and the greatest generosity does not make amends for 


the slightest cavil. Even the best men will be content with others’ | 


good fortune, even if undeserved, but never with their unmerived 
praise. We feela wound to our fame or good esteem keenly, but 
it soon heals, and we are, in our own self-conceit at least, as strong 
as ever; like the deities in Walhalla, who cut each other to pieces 
every day, and get up the next morning sound and fresh. 
Praver.—People sometimes find fault with what they call un- 
reasonable cr extravagant petitions, and we smile when we read 
that Lavater, when a boy, used to pray God to help him do ‘his 
tasks, and Lichtenberg to write down questions, and expect an an- 
swer from heaven. But to the mind of the Almighty, a prayer jfor 
a world and a prayer for a crust of bread diler only in the vanity | 


of the suppliant, for are not both alike to Him? 
SraresMEN.—Statesmen can never understand the differeiice 
between mechanical and organic action in governments. In ‘he 
midst of the soft, tender peach is formed the hard kernel, and this 
is cloven not by force from without, but by the gentle upwhrd 
growth of the young shoot within ; and in lke manner does pulilic 


| 


opinion gently harden into a mass, which preserves the shoot: of 
the future, and which cannot be broken. ; 4 
Op men.—Old men, like old trees, have a rough bark. They 


give you their recollections as they do liquids, with a trembling || 


hand, that spills half. | 
Anoruer.— It is natural that old age should be indifferent énd 
As the hour-glass of life runs out, the upper part pe- 


forgetful. 
comes more and more empty, and the thoughts are fixed on [he 
heap below, which is the grave. In advanced life, we live a4 it | 
were under the pole, where no star rises and none sets, and the 
polar-star of the world to come shines steadfastly over our head, 


Business.—! do wish there were not quite so many importiant 


matters to be done in this poor life of ours, so that we might o/nit 
a million or two of them, and take our comfort sometimes. Put 
what a crowd of deep, engrossing anxieties we have ! revoluticns, 
battles, lawsuits, neighbours, sales and purchases, newspaprs, 
new coats, and what not. | 
Imagination. —Men of lively imagination reverse the old jro- 
verb, and to them two birds in the bush are worth a great deal 
more than one in the hand. And, after all, what are the few square 
yards of the present, compared to the boundless extent of the | fu- 
ture, over which the imagination is sole ruler ! | 
Wonrn.—The female sex contains all kinds of poetry. A woran 
in love is a romance ; an amazon, an epic; a reasoning womah, a 
didactic poem ; a domestic one, an idyll; a lively woman, an ppl 
gram ; a prim one, a sonnet ; and so forth, | 
Day anv nicut.—Day and night are an emblem of married pedple 
in high life. We cannot tell whether they are following or flying 
each other, but we never see them together 
Goovness.—-The union of goodness and beauty is like that of 
the vine with a fruit-tree, or the brilliancy of a jewel with its hbal- 
ing virtue. | 
Cutipuoop.—Remember to begin early. One drop of warm 
rain may cause the tender shoot to swell and flourish, while a wl ole 
shower does but little good to the tree. 
Dratu.—How brief 1s death compared to life! vet it is its Very 
shortness that makes it so all-important. 
Prvicrers —Pedigrees resemble the integral caleulus of ina- 
thematicians, in which the computation is made by cyphers. | 
| 


Lanevace.—Of modern languages, the German is the organ, | 
Freuch the fife, and English either a trumpet or boatewain's whistle 


|| was very well lodged, and received me not uncivilly. 


Sotrrupe.—How precious is a friend when we are solitary and 
jalone! It is not surprising that we have as little love for each 
| other as wasps or spiders, when we consider that a man in a country 
town has some five or ten thousand people to love, and in a large 
city ten or twenty times as many ; but if you want a trial, keep a 
light-house for a month. 

Grier anp soy.—It is easier to conceal great grief than great 
joy, though our acquaintance sympathize more with the former 
than with the latter. 

Goop aNp ILL ForTuNE.—Good fortune is the ordeal by fire, 
misfortune the ordeal by water. 





THE FINE ARTS. 


|| 
| COBBETT ON MUSIC. 


I! LETTER III. 
TO THE STUDENTS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


| My voune rrienps !—25.—You are no doubt impatient to learn 
| how to continue your overture ; and this is what I intend to teach 
|| you in my present letter. 
| thing about the set of critics mentioned at the end of my last. 


26.—These are, generally, people who play a little on the Ger- | 


i 
| man flute, or are acquainted with music in some such small way ; 
people who imagine themselves very good judges, and offer their 
| judgments to the world in newspaper articles on the concerts of the 
| metropolis. 
|| 27.—I have read many of these things in my time,—all laying 
| down the law in a most dictatorial tone ; and yet,—I recollect very 
}| few of them which did not evince great ignorance of the art which 
Some, indeed, appeared to be written by persons 
I remember men- 


they discussed. 
|| who were utterly void of any knowledge of it. 
! 

in return, the following story :—‘* I went to London,” said he, 


I was the 


| best flute-player in the village where I was born, and in all the 


|| country round about ; and my friends persuaded me that T had only 

| . ° 

|| to live a few years in England, to have my talenis appreciated, and 
I believed them, and, getting together | 

After 


} 


| ** some years ago, in the hope of making my fortune. 


|| to go home a rich man. 
|; what little money I had, I walked my way to London. 


| 
| portance much diminished, I at last obtained an opportunity of | 


My concerto was applauded, and [ retired by 
The next day, I read in one of 


| waiting there some time, and having my ideas of my own im- 


{| playing in public. 
|!no means displeased with myself. 
|| the papers, an article containing a most bitter critique on my flute- 

playing, written in the style of a schoolmaster when he conveys 
|| his instruction to one of his boys in the form of reproval. I was 
But I had been bred up in the country, had 


mortified to the quick. 


| 

|; been taught humility by the parish priest ; and, knowing little of 

|} the world, I imagined that the writer must, of course, be a con- 

|} summate master of the flute; and that I could not do better than 
| 


| profit by any hints that he mighi have the goodness io give me in 


| . ° 
| private. I accordingly went to the printing-office of the paper in 
| ] pay 


question, and inquired who was the author of the musical article. 
At first they would not tell me, but I found there a journeyman, 


| who was one of my countrymen, and he procured for me the address 
To Aim I went with my flute in my pocket. He 
Sir, said I, 


of the author. 


| as politely as I could, I have taken the liberty of calling on you to 
| request that you will do me the favour to give me a few lessons on 
the flute. He stared at me for a second, then smiled, and said :— 
* There is some mistake,—you are probably in search of Mr. Saust. | 
| Sir, he lives over the way.” + No, sir,’ said J, ‘ I know Mr. Saust 
|verv well. Itis to you I come, and I hope you will not refuse my 
| request. Any recompense that I can make is at your service.’ 
* You are certainly acting under some delusion, my good sir,’ said 
| he, * Edo not give lessons on the flute : and were I inclined io do 
so the thing would be impossible, for [cannot play a note on it.’ 
‘Yes! and what then™ * Whyl 
am the flute-player to whom it alludes, and | come to you to teach 


* But you wrote that article" 


me how to improve myself!’ He coloured, and then burst out 


laughing. ‘ You are evidenily a stranger here,’ said he, * or you 
would have known that in London painters pride themselves on 


being fishermen, and fishermen affect io be painters: a poet boasts 


of his acquaintance with high life, and a fine gentleman pants for | 


the reputation of a poet: peers amuse themselves by Inventing 
new fashions in the cut of a coat, and on the oiher hand tailors 
occupy themselves with the affairs of the nation: musicians decide 
on the reforms necessary in our criminal code, and can I (Lama 
lawyer) better return the compliment than by criticising music 
*T became afterwards,’ continued the flute-player, * better ac- 
quainted with this man, and had occasion to consult him in his pro- 
fession, in which he had acquired much reputation for learning and 
skill; and T invariably found him to speak on law-matters (which 
he understood) with ditlidence ; but whenever the conversation 
turned on music (which he did not understand) he gave his opmion 
with all the confidence of a man who believed his judgment to be 


infallible !" 

28.—I have told you these anecdotes to make vou fully aware 
that the mass of the persons before whom your music is destined 
to be performed and who are to judge and criticise it, are people 
who, on such subjects, talk like parrots and magpies 

29.—Their good word is nevertheless worth something ; for it 
is by that your names are fated, (not to be handed down to pos- 
terity,) but to stand high or low in the temple of every-day fame ! 
You must, therefore, strive to guin it by all means in vour power ; 
and recollect that the two grand media of doing this are (as I told 


First, however, I must tell you some- | 


|| tioning this subject once to a foreign flute-player, and he told me, || 
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you before) either to be vulgar or to be unintelligible. Vulgarity 
will generally pass for prettiness,—unintelligibleness for sublimity ; 
and if you mix both together, perhaps you wil) produce something 
that may be mistaken for beauty ! ; 2 

30.—Treat the public like a lawyer treats the gentlemen of the 
jury. Despise them in your hearts, if you will, but incense their 
vanity and their weakness in every possible way. Pour in upon 
them every sort of adulation, no matter how gross. Don’t content 
yourself with laying it on with a ¢rowel,—lay it on with a hod, if 
you can;—for no adulation is too rank for the stomach of the 
public. Make them believe that they are everything and that you 
are nothing; that their applause is the highest object of your 
ambition ; that (as an Irish orator would say) correct judgment 
is the horse which draws the car of their decision, and good taste is 
the coachman who drives it! But while you do this, observe them 
carefully. Mark well any phrase which captivates their attention! 
Note it in your commonplace-book ; and study how to vary it, and 
serve it up with a new face on future occasions! Treat them, in 
short, with all possibly conceivable politeness and apparent respect, 
devotion, and desire to please! By this means you will get your 
hand into their pockets ; and then you may laugh at them behind 
their backs as much as you like ! 

31.—Having told you this much, you will understand me all the 
better, now that lam going to explain to you how you ought to 
make the quick movement of your overture. I have already shown 
you one way of manufacturing the introductory slow movement to 
it. But as there are many ways in which this may be done, I will 
here shortly state another mode of concocting it, that may be used 
in connexion with the quick movement which I am about to teach 
you to construct. 

32.—I will suppose the subject of your opera to be taken from 
rural life, which will be a ground for introducing a * pastorale !" 

33.—Begin, then, with a roll on the kettle-drum PPP, as if heard 
at a distance ; wait a second, and then suddenly bring in a staccato 
crash with all the force of your orchestra. This will rouse atten- 
tion. Then let the clarionet cry cuckoo two or three times to a 
| light, slow-hopping violin accompaniment ; and _re spond with imi- 
tations of a swineherd’s horn. 


This will give an idea of the coun- 
try, and prepare your audience for the slow pastoral movement 


, which ought to follow immediately on stringed instruments. After 
pursuing it for about thirty bars, you can again introduce your 


, cuckoo and horn ; but this time it should be done merely as an ac- 
companiment. You may also make your flutes imitate the cooing 
of doves, and your bassoons the lowing of oxen. 


Go on, crescendo, 
; accumulating rural images, till you arrive at the full power of your 


orchestra ; and then, by way of crown-all, you may imitate the 
parish-bull on adouble-bassoon. [This Haydn has done before you, 
It will, 
| nevertheless, please the public.] Conclude your intreduction with 


| in his Creation; so that the effect will not be quite new. 


a grand pause on the dominant of the key, and then construct your 
| quick movement thus :— Commence with a lively dancing subject 
Repeat it FF, and make as much noise as you can: mind that! 
Then sink suddenly down into a melancholy whining strain, prodi- 
gally accompanied by chromatic modulations! Let this gradually 
die away; and when you have arrived at PPP, break out unex- 


| pectedly into a storm. Go along making as much noise as possible, 


(the more the better,) until your audience be properly mystified ; and 
then suddenly pause on the deminant of the key. Here begin a fugue 
to show your learning. You need not continue it, however, beyond 
the fourth entry of the subject ; for then you ean with great ortho- 
| doxy go into another noisy fu/te. Stop short, however, ou the domi- 
nant, and after a bar rest, let two or three wind instruments hop 
about by themselves ; and let others answer them after the fashion 
of the maa’s and baa's in a flock of sheep and lambs. You are 
now arrived at the place where you ought to repeat the first subject 
of your quick movement. Let this be done together with the 
whining strain, and let that be followed by a short tu/ti—then stop, 
and introduce a frolicksome sort of a subject, ina short rythm, and let 
one instrument take it up after another, going on € ver crescendo 
and accellerando, until vou have set io work the ‘ull strength of 
|vour orchestra; and then finish your overiure with a general 
chevy. 
friend, 


Adieu for the present, and believe me to ‘e your sincere 
Wittiam Cosperr 


THE PIANO. 


Mr. Wermore’s uvsic.—Millet, three hundred and seventy-five 
Broadway, has sent us nine most beautifully executed specimens 
of an American composer's prodections, for which he sincerely 
thank him. 


the most popular song writers of the other hemisphere. 


They would be creditable to the talents of many of 
Thev are 
arranged by the composer to words of Haynes Bavly, Moore, Ball, 
ete., and are given as sung by Mdmes. Bailey and Otto, and 
Messrs. Bishop, Page, Sheppard, ete. The songs are set m easv 
keys for the amateur, are simple yet original, and cannot fail to 
form a valuable addition to the musical collection of every piano- 
fortist. We append a list of those received, and speak from ex- 
perience of their merits, while recommending them to our fair 
**Hinda’s lament; “ Away 
* When the dew is on the 


readers. ‘* Sweet evening hour ;” 
to the hills ; 
* The parting gift ;*° ** Where do fairies hide their heads ;” 
* The wild albatross; * Oh! still remember me '” 

Hewitt has just published, * Oh, would I were a bov again!” a 


cae 


Tt‘g name I don’t tell ;” 


grass ; 


song by Romer, as sung with much acceptation by Mr. Giubilei, at 
Drury-Lane, and many concerts in England. It is arranged for the 
pianoforte, with the symphonies arranged for the cornopeon. It isa 


one 





gem: quite within the compass of most amateurs with bar:t 
voices, and cannot fail to be one of the most popular songs of the day. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





Leaves from “ Loaferism,” a new work about to be published ; and now 
publishing, for that matter. 


Ir is our purpose to treat this subject very generally. We have 
no idea of confining our investigations to any particular class of the 
order, nor do we intend to limit our descriptions to species. Our 
business is with the whole. We shall attend to the genus ; taking 
care to do justice in detail to every specific variety of the animal ; 
from your bloated millionaire to the veriest starveling of the tribe, 
who cannot afford his six cents a week to qe washerwoman—from 
him who dashes over the fashionable side of Broadway, to him 
who has to sleep under the “ broad expanse of heaven,” in the 
neighbourhood of the markets. Our view embraces the whole of 
Manhattan Island ; and if we do not exact justice to loaferism of all 
altitudes—from the lofty pretensions of the collarless scamps of 
mustached monkeyism, to the lowliest loafer who travels through 
our thoroughfares with one of his pedal extremities shoeless altoge- 
ther, and the other adorned with a boot picked up from the facade 
of a boarding-house, where the lodgers make nocturnal disposition 
of such superfluities; where they ¢hrow out these matin oblations, 
while the moon is at its minimum amount of lis at, we are mistaken 

This great work of ours purposes to deal—* firstly,” with the 
loafer of pretensions. Its ** leading article” will principally interest 
the aristocracy of that prominent body of republican citizens who 
live on nothing, and save something out of the income. Shallow 
readers may look upon us as bathetic in taking such a course, but 
we know what we are about. [t may be thought by supericial 
people that we are ignorant of our business in beginning at the top 
and grubbing downwards. We happen to know better. We know, 
that in a treatise on ** loaferism,” the author grows more and more 
respectable as he treads towards the bottom ; for the base is abun- 
dantly more worthy of regard than the apex. Your lowest vaga- 
bond is infinitely more estimable than your highest. 
with the view of working actually upwards towards what most 


It is therefore 


others would pronounce the ground tier of the profession, that we 
By the 
time we are enabled to bring it up to the level of its own objects, 
Loaferism upon 


have determined to commence this our immortal work. 


it is quite probable we may reach the deserving ! 
its largest scale being our main design in these volumes, we 
shall commence with a few brief memoirs of one of its brightest 
ornaments. 

A burley Gaul, or one who represents himself as such, who car- 
ries with him the travelling title of ** le Count Louis-Philippe de la 
Grenouille,”’ wears a couple of yellow mustaches on his uppermost 
lip, which look very like the * fore-shoulders” of a * singed cat,’ 
is portrait Number One. Our own opinion ts, that the “ count” is 
a Hungarian peasant, promoted sometime in his life to a lacquey- 
ship in the family of the Esterhazys. But, being here on republi- 
can ground, we have nothing more to do than to consider his card 
authentic, and announce him as he announces himself—or, as it 
would be more *‘ Anglo-Saxon” to write his title—the Earl of Frog- 
more—alias le Chevalier de Toadstool. Count Frog has deait 
miraculously in dash ever since he vouchsafed to make his advent. 
His calico shirt and invisible green * outsides” have been perfectly 
authentic in their fon; and the paper collars of his shirt have gone 
off as current Dutch linen, with much less discount than the Mis- 
sissippi paper of similar intrinsic pretensions to genuineness. ‘To 
tell the plain truth, the count has been counted upon as * merchant- 
able merchandize.”” He has passed muster in “ good society” — 
always excepting his washerwoman, and with he 
took him for his master’s servant ; and the crop of carrots growing 
out of ground upon his upper lip has been wondrously effective upon 
. Look, 
savs Miss Louisa Seraphina 


oa 
g 
‘r too, while she 


the Broadway belles. Louisa! there is the count.”— 
“My senses! so it is, “ What a 
charming creature he is!” Monsieur le Count Freg—the lapel or- 


naments of his Waterloo made up a fair claim to that title—went off 
wonderfully for a few weeks, and at the end of that time went off as 
wonderfully to the * Egyptian tombs.” 

The count had met with a ** misfortune in business,”’ lke the 
sheep-stealer of Mr Washington Irving. 
the very act of making too free with a fellow-lodger’s “sub-treasury” 
deposites. He had rifled the * private drawer” of a young gentle- 
man’s unmentionables; and what seemed to be the most awkward 


He had been caught in 


adjunct of the whole case, there was a very inconvenient quantum 
of proof as to his delinquency. In a word, the money was found 
upon him—the first time, by the way, that pecuniosity of any sort 
had ever been detected since his arrival in the country. Monsieur 
le count was therefore pul into private apartments in Centre-street, 
in order to give him the pleasure of explaining, at some future time, 
before the Court of Sessions, the romance of his position ; and in 
this interesting crisis of his affairs we leave him. If he should hap- 
pen to get out of limbo, either by quarrying through the walls, or 
by digging deeply enough into the sympathies of a kindred dandyism, 
to procure bai!, the verdict of the recorder’s jury will not call upon 
his honour probably to *‘ suspend judgment.” 


Charlotte Temple. 

A new stereotyped edition of this well-known story has been 
published by G. Netis, No. 140 Catharine-street. This little tale, 
old as it is, maintains its place among all the productions of the 
modern press, and will continue to do so from the interest of the 
story and the sound moral it inculcates. 





The Signal, an exceedingly clever newspaper, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Winchester, and edited with marked ability by Messrs 
Park Benjamin and EpesSargent,Esqrs., has recently been very much | 
enlarged in its dimensions, and much improved in its appearance. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





We must make short work with Short Commons. Our patience and his 
breakfasts are of about the same longitude. If he don’t like his boarding- 
house, all he has to do is to seek * tuller’’ accommodations elsewhere. 
This is a land of liberty, and if they charge higher for ** half a shad for 
half a dozen admirers of that magnificert fish,” at number * No matter, 
ho matter,” says Echo. The sufferer lied better apply at some other num- 
ber. Respectable quarters are found eoywhere in the city, and that, too, 
at reasonable prices if—you pay promy ‘ly. 

Parnassus may be a poet, possibly ; but {for our sins or some other cause, 
heaven has deprived us of all power of appreciating his inspiration. If he 
really “ studied his profession” at the place from which he dates, an im- 
portant branch of his poetic education was sadly neglected. He never got 
fairly upon Ars feet, and never got them assorted, for his poem has more 
feet than Briareus had fingers, and our printers say they are allinpt. His 
dactyls are so mixed with his anapaests, and his trochees so sprawl among 
his iambics, that his lines limp like so many broken-winded spondees. He 





is almost as much a cripple in his rythm as he is in his common sense. 
An Enquirer will probably better satisfy himself by proposing his queries 

at the Park theatre : 

the person intended by a remark in a recent number of the Mirror, it will 
In the meantime, 


and if another correspondent is of opinion that he was 


be as well for him io see how the cap fits his cranium 
he and all others may make up their minds to keep easy in such cases, No 
article appears in the Mirror, written in reference to any individual ; and 
every individual who chooses to appropriate a remark, has not only the 
merit of a “first discoverer,” but ts entitled to the further praise of ma” 
king his particular case applicable to a general notice of his genus. 
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REMOVAL. 
Tue publication-office of the New-York Mirror has been re- 


moved to No. 142 Fulton-street, between Broadway and Nassau-st 


Caricatures. —No man iikes wit better than we do—no man better 
relishes a joke, good naturedly given, or will laugh more heartily 
over it, even though it might chance to be at our own expense ; 
but while we like a joke, and have the highest respect for wit in all 
its legitimate forms, we are not bound, that we know of, to cherish 
malignity or to furnish fellowship for the assailant’s of private worth 
Some caricaturists are so dull, and so pointless, that it may be said, 
perhaps, that it were little better than powder wasted to blow them 
up. ‘That they are, generally speaking, very stupid, is quite true; 
and that they would be altogether meaningless, but for the adven- 
titious aid furnished upon the same principle that the Duteh sign- 
painter distinguished his man from his horse, must be confessed 
If it were not for the copious labels that accompany the pu tonal 
part of the business, nobody under heaven would ever be able to 
detect either a particle of point, or a modicum of meaning. The 
MW hen 
the beholder sees, in big letters, that ¢Ais is the veritable axe of 
Jack Downing, and ‘hat, Mr. Amos Kendall, Mr. Benton, or Mr 


Somebody else, as the case may be, people far enough advanced in 


letter-press is the only effective agent in the whole marvel 


their education to read, have very little difficulty in deciding moot 
points. Thev are almost always able to tell a hen-hawk froma 
Cuba donkey, and find nothing very puzzling in the attempt to dis- 
tinguish General Jackson from a barrel of buckwheat shorts. But 
it is not with the pointlessness of these prints that we are dealing 
There is a certain imaginary promontory in the Chesapeake, called, 
lucus @ non lucendo, Point no Point, and we pity the topographer 
who should undertake to lay down its longitude ; but, much more 
fervently should we implore the commiseration of our frends, if 
they should ever catch us in the endeavour to locate the un-point 
of a modern New-York caricature. It is ** No Man’s Land’—a 
kind of Cape Nowhere, that mortal navigator never yet has either 
reached or even *“ seen in the distance!" It is not with caria- 
turing, as a craft, that we would quarrel. With the utmost respeet 
for the “ fine arts,” we would not say aught derogatory to faney 


street-sweeping ; but it is, as the Eastern clergy say, our privi- 


lege’? to * bear our testimony” against the liberties taken with 
individuals—individuals whose character and whose position are 
private, and whose feelings are lacerated by the most wanton and 
most wicked exhibitions of a morbid malice, or, what is little less 
culpable, a morbid cupidity. One of the loveliest young women 
that the sister cities of New-York and Brooklyn have the right to 
be proud of, has been, for several days, exposed to the gaze of 
Wall-street and its twenty thousand miscellaneous wavfarers, in 
most ludicrous juxtaposition with a gentleman, with whom she is 
not acquainted, and of whom she absolutely knows nothing 
Now, we hereby declare, and we are willing to swear to 1, that no 
man has license to trifle thus with the feclings of respectable 
people—no right, most certainly, to meddle in this manner with 
female character; and it we could only coax the republic (only a 
‘more reverent name for the aforesaid public) into our own notions, 
the printers, publishers, and posters of these vile libels on huma- 
nity should be severally sent to Blackwell's Island. We quarrel 
net with political caricatures—we have nothing particular to object 


Mus- 


taches may meet just av many hits as it may please the merrily dis- 


to the ridicule which it may inflict upon male monsters 


pose dto bestow—the more the merrier—and we have not a word 
of fault to find, but, let the ladies alone ; especially, let the pretty, 
the discreet, and the well-disposed, alone. ‘There is no warrant in 


any clause of the social code to attack them. 


The progress of gullibility —tireat is the gullibility of your great | 
cities, and New-York exhibits her full share of that pliable propen- 
sity. Credulity is very often charged upon the simple-minded peo- | 


, 


ple of the country, and it is a prevailing opinion that the inhabit- 
ants of remote hamlets in the interiour, where the newspapers do 
not penetrate, if such a spot can be found in our country, folks can 
be made to swallow anvthing. Now, we undertake to say, that the 
country is more acate in these matters than the city, with all its ad- 
vantages ; and that there is nota village, from Maine to Mississippi, 
in which so gross a humbug could be successfully practised, as has 
been played off for a long time in this city. Some months ago, a 
couple of wretched boys were brought here from Ohio, and placed 
in an exhibition-room in Broadway. They were advertised in the 
newspapers, and placarded in the streets, as two wonderful children 
with eagle's claws instead of hands and feet: and, true enough, 
there was a singular malformation in both those extremities; but 
they no more resembled eagle's claws than they look ed like the beak 
minus one finger and one toe on each 


of a spoonhill Thev wer 


hand and foot ; and one of them had a very interesting hair-lip— 


making, on the whole, about as disgusting an object as a sight-seer 


could weil desire. The hoax found no thrift in Broadway, and was 


soon withdrawn A few mornings since, a miserable old man, with 


preeisely the same deformities upon his own person, Was seen moans 
ing at the door of an obscure show establishment mn Chatham-street 
; 


} 


and upon being interrogated, he complaimed that his children were 





shut up in that house, and refused to be given to hum; and true 
enough these poor creatures had been for months there exhibited as 


South Sea islan 





two wonderful boys from the is!" They were 


both remarkably fair-skinned, but that was nothing to the purpose 


The enlightened denizens of that region had been paving their shil- 


ng at this marvellous /usvs nature from the 


ling a-piece for looki 
Pacific ocean. Their father says they were inveigled from hin un- 
der the pretext of paying him ina farm, a regular deed of which was 
delivered ; but which turned out, upon investigation, tobe situated in 


* No Man's Land,” 


place of tts pret nded location 


if anywhere—for no such farm existed in the 
The old man was told that he must 
sue out his habeas corpus before the recorder, if he would recover 
his childre ny, 
to hare the bo 


mises—carried probably to some other quarter of the city, where 


but, we apprehend, the recorder would find it difficult 
ies before hon; for they are no longer on the pre- 
people will be gulled out of theer shillings to see * two remarkable 
young savages with split feet, from California or New-Zealand.” 

Arnoult, 


1 physician of great profess onal skill, and a gentleman of enlarged 


New Metz.—This beautiful place was founded by Dr 


and liberal views, who came to this country under the sacred pro- 


tection of Lafayette Keverses of fortune have compelled the 


sold 


fifteenth in- 


worthy doctor to sell his interest in New Metz, and it will be 
by Bleecker and Co, on or before the 
editor of Le Courier des Etats Unis, 


speaks of the sale of this valuable property as affording mduce- 


accordingly 
stant Our vnemwhbour, the 
ments to capitalists, and with his remarks we close this paragraph 

* We think it our duty to call the attention of the pubhe to the 
sale of our countryman, Dr. Arnoult’s property, which is to take 
place on the fifteenth of Mav This valuable estate . which was 
selected and created by the doctor himself, lies on she banks of the 
Ohio, one hundred and twenty-seven miles from Cinemmnati and 
sixteen from Louisville, in one of the loveliest and richest portions 
of the Union. Its natural advantages have been skilfully deve loped, 
and by a reference to Dr. Arnault’s properties, it will be easy for 
purchasers to satisfy themselves that a better opportunity for in- 
vestment has seldom been offered to capitalists And we are satis- 
fied there will be av active competition for the property, especially 
at the present moment, when business operations offer so many 
he purchaser will not only pro- 


dangers and so few advantages - 


mote his own interest, but the public good likewise, by enabling 
Dr. Arnault to resume the practice of his profession. Te was so 
highly esteemed as a physician, that his return to the profession 
will be hatled with general satisfaction.” 


Se.ections From Newsrarens—The following clippings from 
hewspapers are amusing enough 


~The late Mr 


coiwh was 


The way torwin a kiss Bush used to tell this story 


of a brother barrister As the sbout startmae before 
landlady, a 
d he could 


* Frend,” said she, 


breakfast, the modest limb of the law approached the 

pretty quakeress, who was seated near the fire, and sai 
not think of gomg without giving her a kiss 
"—** Oh, by heavens, TE will!" re plied the bar- 
may do iat! but 


“thee must not do it 


rister. © Well, frend, as thou hast sworn, thes 


thee must not make a practice of it.” 


Hee to grow rich.—Nothing is more easy (says Mr 


Paulding) 


It is only to trust nobody ; to befriend nobody ; 


than to grow rich 
to heap interest upon interest, cent upon cent, to destroy all the 
and be rende re d mean, hiiser alle ® and des 


pised, for some twenty or thirty ye irs, and riches will come as sure 


finer feelings of nature, 


as disease, disappointu ent, and miserable de ath 
. 
Good Friday.—The following anecdote is not bad in these days, 
land. An at 


torney in the supreme court, on Thursday was anxious to bring a 


when reverence for holy usages has nearly left the 


cause to trial, and went to inquire of the chief justice if he would 
not sit on Friday. ‘ No, sir,” 
eyer sat on Good Friday, but Pontius Pilate 

The three most beautiful words in the Eng 


said the chief justice, “ no judge 


Beautiful words. —* 
lish language, are Mother, Home, and Heaven.” A young marricc 
man at our elbow savs, that all the beanty and happiness connected 
with the above three words, are associated with the sinvle word 
Wire 

Ternide.—Forty weddings were recently consummated in one 
An editor there, 





tet married 


week, in one of the counties of north Mississippi 
says, heavy pecuniary embarrassments, it is believed, drove them 


| to this last act of desperation 
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"We are again under the necessity of publishing a number of tie | 


Mirror without a piece of music, which is usually found upon this 
The continued indisposition of the compositor, and = ee 
0 


page. 
ficulty of supplying his place, there being but few printers 
understand this branch of their business, is our apology. Ngyxt 


week we hope to make other arrangements. 


VARIETIES. 
LET ME SEE HIM ONCE MORE.—BY MRS. OSGOOD. ‘ | 
Let me see him once more 
Tor a moment or two, 
Let him tell me himself | 
Of his purpose, deer, do ; 
Let him gaze in these eyes 
While he lays out his plan 
To escape me—and then— | 
He may go—if he can! 








Let me see him once more, 
Let me give him one smile, 

Let me breathe but one word | 
Of endearment the while ; 

I ask but that moment— 
My life on the man! 

Does he think to forget me ? 
He may—i/ he can! 





-—_— ! 
THE SalLoR AND THE ActREss.—* When I was a poor girl,”’| 
said the duchess of St. Albans, ** working very hard for my thirty 


shillings a week, I went down to Liverpool during the holidays, | 
where | was always kindly received. | was to perform in a new 
piece, something like those pretty little affecting dramas they get 
up now at our minor theatres ; and in my character | represented a 
poor, friendless orphan girl, reduced to the most wretched poverty. 
A heartless tradesman prosecutes the sad heroine for a heavy debt, 
and insists on putting her in prison, unless some one will be bail | 
for her. The girl replies, * Then I have no hope, I have not a 
friend in the world.” ** What! will no one be bail for you to save | 
you from prison!” asks the stern creditor. ‘ [have told you | 
have not a friend on earth,’ was my reply. But just as I was 
uttering the words, I saw a sailor in the upper gallery springing 
over the railing, letting himself down from one tier to another, until 
he bounded clear over the orchestra and foot-lights, and placed | 
himself beside me in a moment. ‘ Yes, you shall have one friend 
at least, my poor young woman,” said he, with the greatest ex- | 
pression in his honest, sunburnt countenance, * I will go bail for | 
you to any amount. And as for you, (turning to the frightened | 
actor,) if you don’t bear a hand and shift your moorings, you lubber, 
it will be worse for you when I come athwart your bows.” Every | 
creature in the house rose; the uproar was perfectly ndescribable ; 
peals of laughter, screams of terrour, cheers from his tawny mess- | 
mates in the gallery ; preparatory scrapings of violins from the or- | 
‘chestra ; and amidst the universal din there stood the unconscious 
cause of it, sheltermg me, ‘the poor distressed young woman,’ 
and breathing defiance and destruction against any mimic peree- | 
cutor. He was only persuaded to relinquish his care of me by the | 
manager's pretending to arrive and rescue me, with a profusion of | 
theatrical bank notes 
A TOUCHING NARRATIVE —An eminent clergyman one evening 
became the subject of conversation, and a wonder was expressed 
that he had never married. ** That wonder,” said Miss P 
‘* was once expressed to the reverend gentleman in my hearing, 
and he told me a story, in answer, which I will tell you ; and per- 
haps, slight as it may seem, it is the history of other hearts as sen- | 
sitive and delicate as his own. Soon after his ordination, he | 
preached, once every Sabbath, for a clergyman in a small village, 
not twenty miles from London. Among his auditors, from Sun- | 





day to Sunday, he observed a young lady, who always occupied a '} thing. ‘You know, Teague, 
certain seat, and whose close attention began insensibly to grow to || clan, and T can work it out by rule of subtraction, which is a great 


him an object of thought and pleasure. She left the church as | 


soon as service was over, and it so chanced that he went on for a | 
year without knowing her name ; but his sermon was never written 
without many a thought how she would approve it, nor preached 
with satisfaction unless he read approbation in hez face. Gradu- 
ally he came to think of her at other times than when writing ser- 
mons, and to wish to see her on other days than Sundays; but the | 
weeks slipped on; and though he fancted that she grew paler and | 
thinner, he never brought himself to the resolution either to ask |} 
her name or to seek to speak with her. By these silent steps, | 
however, love had worked into his heart ; and he made up his mind | 
to seek her acquaintance and marry her, when one day he was sent | 
for to minister at a funeral. The face of the corpse was the same 
that had looked up to him Sunday after Sunday, tll he had learned | 
to make it a part of his religion and his life. He was unable to | 
perform the service, and another clergyman present officiated | 
and after she was buried, her father took him aside, and begged his | 
pardon for giving him pain, but he could not resist the impulse to | 
tell him that his daughter had mentioned his name with Ge last | 
breath, and he was afraid that a concealed affection for him had 
hurried her to the grave. ‘“ Since that time,” said the clergyma 
in question, ‘‘ my heart has been dead within me, and I look for- | 
ward only. I shall speak to her in heaven.” | 
A CHALLENGE AND ITs RESULTS.—The following horrible narra- | 
tion is from the pen of the western correspondent of the Baltimore | 
Clipper : * Writing of this genteel and honourable mode of settling 


| 


|| was given and accepted. 


3 \ 


Ht 





tionable courage. The doctor immediately threw the disgraceful 
epithet back on him. The bowie-kuife of the stranger in an instant 
| glistened in the light, but the timely rush of several gentlemen 
| prevented his plunging it into the beart of his opponent. 
| were soon brought to an undefstanding, and a formal challenge 
The terms were these: ‘The parties 
were to be locked up in a dark room (the seconds remaining out- 
side,) each to be stripped of his clothing, with the exception ot 
| pantaloons, and the arms and shoulders to be greased with lard. 
| Each had a pair of pistols and a bowie-baffe. At a given signal 
from the seconds the butchery was je commence. ‘The doctor, 
| who survived the dreadful cuntict, slated that for nearly a quarter 
of an hour they kept at bay, and sfarcely a tread or breath could 
be heard after the cocking of the pistols. At moments he could 
see the cat-cyes of his antagonist, and when he was about firing, 
they would disappear and appear again in another part of the room 
He at length fired, and, as quick as thought, the shot was returned, 
and the ball passed through his shoulder. In his agony he dis- 
charged his second pistol at random. The flash brought a return 
from his opponent, and another ball passed through the fleshy part 
of his thigh. Faint with loss of blood, he staggered about the 
jroom, and at length fell heavily upon the floor. The stranger 
| chuckled when he heard the noise of his fall, but soon became si- 
| lent, and slowly and softly approached his victim with the intention 
{of despatehing hin with his knife. ‘This, however, the doctor, 
| with much presence of mind, though barely alive, prevented—for 
| the gray eyes of the stranger betrayed him, and while they glared 
| like tire-balls over him, he struck his knife upward, and it went 





| through the heart of his antagonist, who fell by his side without a 
| groan. ‘The door was then opened, and the duclists found welter- 


ing in each other's blood 
Woman-—Never yet had full justice done her. We know very 
well the flummery with which she has been burdened —quite 
aware are we of the unmeaning and unfelt commonplaces that have 
been uttered—very often not so much from any innate respect for 
| her character, or trom personal affection, as from the more selfish 
and more manly motive of courting popular esteem by falling in 
with a predominant sentiment—an all prevailing and all pervad- 
ing reverence for the sex. So firmly tixed is this feeling. that 
| whoever would attempt to disturb or unsettle it, is not only a 
' villain but he is a fool. He is a villain, because none other than 
a villain could for one moment harbour such a sentiment; and he 
is a fool, inasmuch as no being, elevated.a single barleyeorn above 
the altitude of an idiot, has current stupidity enough to breast the 
storm of contempt that will await him! Civilization has no more 
| distinguishing landmark than this. Man or civilized 
| precisely in proportion to his devotion to woman. Where are so- 
| cial elevation and civilized refinement most cultivated ! 
have science, art, and all the higher polishes of society most dis- 
| tinctively prevailed ! Where woman's worth and woman's loveliness 
| have been best appreciated. Where sinks society to its deepest 
| degradation’? Among those who think the least of woman! In the 
lands where she is made subordinate to man! Where she is his 
servant rather than his superiour, as it is her place and her nature 
to be in al/ lands—his superiour, we do not mean to say in political 
| relations, for with them she should have nought to do—but his 
| superiour in everything else. His guide, his model, and his 
exemplar, in all that conduces to happmess and honour on earth! 
if man, proud man, would do Aemse/f justice, if he would honour his 
}own share in human nature, and do his best to bless his own 
| destmy, he will not only honour woman but follow her example. 
Orteinat anecpore.—A set of Irishmen had made up their 


Is savage 


minds to leave the ‘old sod,’ and wend their wav to Ameriky. || 
| They were tive in number—two Paddies, one Murphy, one Dennis, | 


| and one ‘Teague. It so happened that the vessel they were going 
| in could take only four of them. At length honest Teague exclaim- 
led,“ Arrah! T have it. We'll cast lots to see who shall remain.” 
| But one of the Paddies swore that it was not jonteel to do that 
* said he, **that I am an arithmati- 
deal better. But you must all agree to bide by the figures.” All 
having pledged themselves to do so, Pat proceeded, ** Well, then, 
take Paddy from Paddy you can’t, but take Dennis from Murphy, 
and Teague remains. By my soul, Teague, my jewel, and it’s you 
that can’t go.” 


her pages with a stool. When Tom Moore was told of this by Lord 
Strangford, he said, ** Oh! nothing is more natural for a literary 
lady than to double down a page.” ** I would rather, replied his 
lordship, *‘ advise Lady Caroline to turn over a new leaf.” 


ANECDOTE AND GOSSIP, AND SO ON. 


There was a superstition once very prevalent in England, that 
on Easter-day the sun danced at sunrise, an idea used as a compa- 
rison by Sir John Suckling, in one of his verses, eulogizing a belle 
of the day: ; 

Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice peeped in and out, 
As if they feared the light ; 
And, oh! she dances such a way— 
No sun upon an Ester-day 
Were haif so fine a sight. 


" A characteristic anecdote is related of an out-at-elbows poct, 





disputes, I will endeavour to give you a description of a duel which 
took place in a southern city not long since ; and to do the narra- || 
tion justice, I must inform you of its origin. One night a stranger, || 
a tall, bony, and powerful man stepped into the bar-room of a || 
fashionable hotel, and swaggered about to the no small amusement H 
ofthe company. His custom was umique ; a coarse petersham || 
coat, deer-skin pantaloons, and heavy water-boots. His head was 
. with a huge Mexican hat, with a brim a half yard wide l} 


e butts of two large horse-pistols protruded from either pocket || quaintance asked him if twe persons could live more cheaply than !! 
: } 


of his coat, and the handle of a bowie-knife projected from under || 


his vest. “I'ma gentleman,” said he, by way of introduction. | 
No one appeared to dispute it, and so he proceeded, ‘I own three | 
thousand acres of prime Jand, two sugar plantations and one hun- | 
dred negroes, and | can chew up the best man in this room!” Still | 
no one disputed him, and looking round witha sneer, he exclaimed, | 
“T've killed eleven Indians, three white men, and seven 
and its my candid opinion you are all a set of cowards! 


who, by some freak of fortune, came into possession of a five dol- 
lar bill. 
Wuliam and get it changed.” 
William?” inquired the wondering lad. ** Why, John,” replied 
the poet, “I am not sufficiently familiar with it to take the liberty 
of calling it Bill.” , 

A young gentleman on the eve of marriage, said he was certain 
that two persons could live more economically than one. An ac- 


one, how much might twelve live fer! 


Push and Pull—the two significant labels usually on the doors || 


of banks. 
Why is a drawn tooth like a thing forgot? Because it is out of 
the head. 





denunciation he jostled against Doctor B——, a man of unques- 


Matters | 


Where | 


Lapy Carotine Lampet.—Most of our readers may remember | 
that a few years ago it was very currently reported that Lady | 
Caroline Lambe had, ma moment of passion, struck down one of | 


He called to a lad, and said—* Johnny. my boy, take || 
** What do you mean by calling it | 
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1 “* My dear, what shall we have for dinner to-day?" “ One of 
|, your smiles,” replied the husband ; “ I can dine on that any day.” 

** But I can’t,” said the wife. ** Then take this,” said he. giving 
her a kiss, and he ceparted for his office. He returned to dinner 
* This steak is excellent,” said he, * what did you pay for it?” 
*“ What you gare me this morning,” said she. ** You did! 
he, “ then you shall have market money the rest of the time 

Deacon Marvin, of Lynn, Connecticut, a large landholder, and 
an exemplary man, was extremely eccentric in some of his notions 
His courtship, it is said, was as follows :—Having one day mounted 
his horse, with only a sheepskin for a saddle, he rode m front of 
the house where Betty Lee lived, and without dismounting, re- 
quested Betty to come to him; on her coming, he told her that 
the Lord had sent him there to marry her. Betty, without much 
hesitation, replied, **'The Lord's will be done.” 

In Germany it is illegal for a young man to marry before he is 
twenty-four, or any young woman before she is eighteen ; and a 
young man, at whatever age he wishes to marry must show to the 
police and priest of the commune, that he is able, and has the pros- 
pect to provide for a wife and family. These remarks (says Mr 
Combe) apply more especially to Wurtemburg. And here the pea- 
santry are better off, more moral and refined, 1 fact, have a better 
taste, etc. than in England or France. 

The following is said to be the best “ bull” since Miss Edve- 
worth’s. In England postage has lately been reduced to a penny a 
letter from Land's End to John O’Groat’s.: (Wish Amos Kendal! 
would * follow in his footsteps.”’) F 





” said 


An Irish reason for not robbing the Maii. 
“ Let's rob the Mail!” cried Pat to Tim O'Shay. 
* And sack the bags before they reach Kilkenny 
Says Tim, * Be aisy! that same spee won't pay, 
For now a letter’s only worth a penny.” 


A chemist in Albany, afew days ago, expatiating on the late dis- 
coveries in chemical science, observed that snow had been found to 
possess a considerable degree of heat An Irishman present at this 
remark observed, * that truly chemistry was a valuable science,” 
and (anxious that the discovery might be made profitable) inquired 
of the orator what number of snow-balls would be sufficient to boi 
a tea-kettle 

The New-Orleans Picayune says, ‘* We are told that the giant 
who plays at Hamblin’s theatre, New-York, carries the supernu- 
merary girls away, concealed in his pockets, and the fact was dis- 
covered by the two coat-tail pockets getting into a jealous quarre! 
one day, disturbing the rehearsal with an exposition of the whole 
villany. Officers are now appointed to watch the giant. and his 
pockets are searched every time he leaves the theatre.” 

He that at midnight, when the very labourer sle eps securely, 
should hear, as I have often, the clear airs, the sweet descants, the 
natural rising and falling, the doubling and redoubling of the might- 
ingale’s voice, might well be lifted above earth, and say, ** Lord. 
what music hast thou provided for the saints in heaven, when thou 
otferest bad men such music on earth !— Walton. 

The St. Louis Pennant says, in speaking of Brandreth’s pills .— 

| ** They have been used in this section for the purpose of purifying 

steamboat boilers, and it 1s said with complete success. Wonder 
how large a dose of them it would take to purify the times—reduce 
the rates of imterest—make money easier—set the banks to dis- 
counting freely—and run the Mississippi clear !” 

Prentice says that a tavern-keeper in Illinois advertises a young 
| lawyer who has left his house without paying his bill, under the toi- 
lowing expressive caption :—** Absquatulando damnum et Swart- 
woutandibus in transitu, non est inventus ad libitum scape goutun. 
non comeatibus in swampo.”* 

A lady at the north, on dispensing with the services of a faithful 
servant-girl, gave her the following letter of recommendation -— 
| ** Madam, Suky Day lived with me won ver an leven months cookin 
bakin an bruin an is a huseful kind of body she is werry ones? a 
nevver now her to be in licker an she was noe sweet arts.” 

As the gods got nothing but the smoke of their offerings, and the 
| priests the meat, so authors get the fame and the booksellers 
profit of their works; the noses of the one are tickled, and th 
stomachs of the others filled 

A pretty woman who was tediously loquacious, complained one 
day to Madame de Sevigne, that she was sadly tormented by her 
| lovers. *‘*Oh, madame,” said Madame de Sevigne to her with a 

smile, ‘it is very easy to get rid of them; you have only to speak * 

An oyster measuring three feet one inch in length, and twenty 
three and a half mches across the widest part, was taken recent!y 
at Mobile. It was carried from the wharf to the purchaser's hous: 

l!on adray. So it is said. 

{| «I'm ruined, as the old woman said when her house was on fire 
|—but it’s a cold might, and J may as well warm myself. 

| ‘+ Well, this beats me out,” as the rye said when the fellow ham- 
| mered it over the head with the flail 

| «Oh, Nanny, wilt: thou gang wi’ me,” as the feller said ven he 
{| was trying to steal the goat. 

| **T won't take a stump,” as the girl said when she was asked to 
marry a short man. 

** Who steals my purse steals trash,” as the chap said ven he 
| filled his wallet with shinplasters. 

“ Those dear eyes of thine,” as the old gentleman said when hi 
bought his wife a pair of the dollar specs. 





Wi 


YOUR HEART IS A MUSICAL-BOX, DEAREST. 


}| Your heart is a musical box, dearest ' 
With exquisite tones at command, 
Of melody sweetest and clearest, 
If tried by a delicate hand ; 
But its workmanship, love, is so fine, 
1} Ata single rude touch it would break ; 
I! Then oh! be the magic key mine, 
i} Its fairy-like whispers to wake ! 
And there's one little tune it can play, 
That I fancy all others above— 
You learned it of Cupid one day— 
It begins with and ends with “I love" 


\| *T love 
i It begins with and ends with “TI love! 
} Sa 








A Richmond paper announces that an attempt to assassinate one || pubtished every Saturday, at No. 1 Barclay-street, near the corner «! 


markable! U 


nthers ; || of their most worthy citizens has caused much excitement! Re-j/ Broadway. Terms FIVE DOLLARS per annum, payable, in all cases, i" 


Vith this | 


advance. All lewers must be post-paid, and directed to the ediwr. 
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